























~ Would you buy high school textbooks 
_ for elementary school children? 


ey 


a 


Of course you wouldn’t, but the ques- 
tion points up the difference between 
Britannica Junior and other reference 
sets. Many others include material for 
high school, thus limiting the space they 
can give to elementary subjects. But in 
Britannica Junior every page is designed 
to meet the ever-increasing interests of 
the elementary school pupil. 

This is especially important in meet- 
ing today’s. need for greater science 
coverage. Britannica Junior includes 
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the important current events in science 
as well as the background information. 
The current edition, for example, con- 
tains an account of the launching of 
the U.S. earth satellite, Explorer l—and 
was delivered to schools and libraries 
only 17 days after the event was an- 
nounced! 

For your free copy of the new teaching 
aid, “Traveling Through Space,” send a 
postcard request to John R. Rowe, Dept. 
156MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Bo Britannica Junior 


we St )); designed especially for young readers 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


AS A NATIONAL ANTHEM, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” suffers one great handicap: it is 
controversial. Critical musicians argue that the ex- 
tensive range of an octave and a half presents 
major difficulties for choral rendition, but ardent 
patriots insist that the unsual range gives strength 
and brilliance to an already stirring anthem. The 
lengthy transcript of Congressional Hearings of the 
Eighty-fifth Congress on resolutions for the adop- 
tion of a standard version of the anthem “half con- 
ceals, half discloses” the futility of inserting words 
and music in the Statutes at Large. Even though 
the hearings were conducted in an orderly manner, 
harmony did not prevail. In fact, witnesses could 
not even agree upon the key in which the immortal 
verses should be sung. 

On March 3, 1931, Congress legally adopted 
“The Star-Spangled Banner’ as the national anthem 
of the United States of America. The enacting 
resolution was so brief and ambiguous, however, 
that to this day no one knows precisely what is 
meant by the cherished song. A few years ago, a 
group of school children wrote to a Congressman 
for an official copy of the anthem. Upon inquiry, he 
discovered that there is no official version, Where- 
upon, he introduced a resolution to define exactly 
what constitutes “The Star-Spangled Banner.” The 
congressman worked too rapidly in selecting a suit- 
able version and as a result, his choice was not a 
felicitous one. Consequently, he had to introduce 
a perfected resolution during the second session of 
the Eighty-fifth Congress. But trouble was already 
brewing. In utter disapproval of the first resolu- 
tion, many patriotic groups decided not to support 
any legislation at all. Representatives from the 
groups testified that they would countenance “no 
changes in ‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’ Which 
“Star-Spangled Banner” they had in mind is uncer- 
tain, and therein lies the tragedy of indifferent 
draftsmanship and preparation of legislation of any 
kind. Neither witnesses nor congressmen seem to 
have spent much time studying Oscar G. T. Son- 
neck's definitive work, ‘The Star Spangled Banner,” 
compiled in the Library of Congress in 1914. After 
analyzing in detail how Francis Scott Key's verses 
gradually “became unsettled,’’ Sonneck thoughtfully 
added that the controversy over ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner will be decided, whether rightly or wrongly, 
by the American people regardless of critical anal- 
ysis, legislative acts, or naive efforts to create 
national songs by prize competition.” 

As matters stand today, there is general agree- 
ment that Francis Scott Key wrote an immortal 
poem of four stanzas on September 14, 1814 and 
that his words were intended to be sung to a popu- 
lar melody of his day, “To Anacreon in Heaven.” 
There is no agreement, however, as to what consti- 
tutes a standard version of the anthem. If a citizen 
writes to a government agency for the words and 
music of the national anthem adopted in 1931, all 
that he will learn is that there is no approved 
Libraries, University of 
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congressional version but that there are two bureau- 
cratic versions: the one adopted by the Army and 
Navy in 1918 and the one adopted during the same 
year by the Bureau of Education. The two versions 
have at least one thing in common: they are both 
faulty. The Office of Education completely re 
nounced its bowdlerized version some time ago 

The sole purpose of the clarifying resolutions 
introduced at the Eighty-fifth Congress was to 
designate which words and which arrangement of 
notes should together constitute the national an 
them. During the past hundred and forty-four years 
there has been so much tampering with ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner’’ that today there are hundreds of 
versions and at least 270 copyrighted arrangements 
No wonder Oscar Sonneck concluded, ‘Very prop 
erly, the cry for an authoritative text has been 
raised.” Whether Congress should be called upon 
to determine this text is highly questionable. 

The Maryland Historical Society possesses the 
oldest extant copy of the poem in Francis Scott 
Key's own handwriting. Thus, there should be no 
argument concerning text; but there is. No two 
persons seem to agree and certainly none of the 
witnesses at the Congressional Hearings endorsed 
Key's words exactly as Key wrote them. To make 
matters worse, Key, himself, subsequently jotted 
down several more copies of his stanzas and these 
contain minor discrepancies. 

There have been repeated attempts to suppress 
the third stanza of “The Star-Spangled Banner 
lest it offend an ally. As early as 1912 the National 
Education Association unanimously adopted a 
sion specifically excluding the third stanza. my for 
other significant alterations, even Stevenson's Home 
Book of Verse contains the line “Then conquer we 
must, for our cause it is just” instead of Key's less 
assuring “When our cause it is just."’ Stevenson 
also substituted the phrase, “now conceals, now 
discloses,” in lieu of Key's more poetic, ‘Half « 
ceals, half discloses.” At the Congressional Hear 
ings there was endless quibbling over minor 
changes in the verses. 

Long before attaining legitimacy, “The St: 
Spangled Banner’ was popularly referred to as 
national anthem. Books and articles published be 
fore 1900 so reter to it. 

Of the pertinent resolutions introduced in the 
Eighty-fifth Congress, House Joint Resolution 558 
was probably the most carefully prepared. It con- 
tains all four verses of ‘“The Star-Spangled Banner 
with as few alterations as possible. The intention 
of the Resolution was grand, but congressmen could 
not be expected to ratify such absurd sentences as 
Although strange and bizarre harmonizati 
should certainly be avoided, there will 
who wish to embellish the basic 
ro it is recognized that reasonable latitude m 
be allowed. The purpose of -~ perfe rmance a 
the available instruments will sometime 
different contrapuntal realizations of the basic har 
monies. Under such circumstances, perhaps it is 
just as well that no musical measures came out of 
the Eighty-fifth Congress. 
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AUTHENTIC — APPEALING — OBJECTIVE 


AMERICAN HISTORY AT ITS BEST Rees 
Ler yen 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


56 VITAL AND stimulating narratives by qualified specialists who describe 
with charm and rare acumen every important era of our national life from 
pre-discovery days to the end of World War II. Especially distinguished by 
its presentation of penetrating scholarship in popular, highly readable narrative 
form, the series has long been recognized as one of the finest achievements in 
American historical literature. Nowhere else can be found so concise and 
authoritative a history of the past essential for a proper understanding of the 
present. 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


THIS MAGNIFICENT pictorial history of the United States, in 15 volumes, 
provides a sweeping panorama of the great events and personalities of the 
American story. 11,500 rare and authentic pictures and maps are spun together 
by scholarly text to create a stimulating graphic record of the origin, struggles 
and achievements of a great people for the inspiration and guidance of this 
and future generations of Americans. A gold mine of fascinating, completely 
accurate information. 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


THE ULTIMATE in visual education, here is a brilliant, smoothly-flowing 
filmstrip presentation of our Country’s glorious history, in 30 comprehensive 
units. Produced with consummate technical skill to meet the uncompromising 
standards of a distinguished staff of historians, visual education specialists and 
other authorities, this authentic material provides a supplementary aid of 
maximum value in nearly every phase of the curriculum. Each of the 30 units 
is accompanied by a most useful, illustrated Teacher’s Guide to lessen the need 
for time-consuming preparation by the teacher. Preview prints supplied on 
request. 


Order These Outstanding Books and Filmstrips Now With Complete 
Confidence That You Will Achieve Remarkably Effective 
Classroom Results 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


386 Fourth Avenue * New York 16, N. Y. 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO 


CHANGE YOUR 
WAYS to / 
FIT A FORM, 


Medium or small librarits, whether pub- 
lic, college, or even high school—can 
order small quantities of Custom-Made 
forms to fit their present order routines 
—within the range of their pocketbook! 
The price range is surprisingly low—a 
unique service offered by Demco! 
DOZENS OF SATISFIED USERS 

Dozens of satisfied customers are now 
using Demco Custom-Made Multiple 
Copy Book Order Forms especially de- 
signed to fit their individual library sys- 
tems... forms like the ones shown in the 
above illustration. Better send for sam- 
ples and prices, you’ll like them too! 


NEED TO EXPERIMENT? 

Try the Demco Standard Sets to gain 
experience. Then design your own “‘Cus- 
tom-Made”’ forms. 


eMtcO 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin « New Haven 2, Conn. 











Awards 


< h- WOMEN’S NATIONAL BOOK ASSOCIATION'S 
CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER AWARD for 
1959 will be a dual award to author Marchette 
Chute and educator May Hill Arbuthnot. 


Winner of the 1958 RYERSON FICTION AWARD 
given by the Ryerson Press of Toronto is Gladys 
Taylor, author of The King Tree. 

Recipients of the ninth annual Distinguished 
Service to Brooklyn Award presented by the Library 
Associates of BROOKLYN COLLEGE are Colonel John 
J. Bennett, formerly Deputy Mayor and Chairman 
of the City Planning Commission and Alfred Drake, 
actor and director, best known as the start of Kismes 
and Kiss Me Kate. The award is presented annu- 
ally to “a Brooklyn resident who has achieved dis 
tinction in his field of endeavor, or to a nonresident 
who has made a valuable contribution to the well 
being of the Borough.” 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The University of Florida Libraries are offering 
three graduate assistantships in the academic yeat 
1959-1960 for study leading to a master’s or doc 
toral degree in a subject field other than library 
science. Graduate assistants work approximately 
15 hours per week, assisting in bibliographical r« 
search or library administration. Stipend is $1,700 
for a nine-month period and holders of assistant 
ships are exempt from out-of-state tuition fees. The 
deadline for filing formal application is March 31. 
Applications should be made to: Director of Librar- 
ies, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


OBITUARIES 


Dec. ? FEDOR VASILIEVICH GLADKOV, 
novelist and dramatist; Stalin Prize winner whos¢« 
novel, Cement, was “the first novel to rise out of 

. the Revolution’’; death reported in London Dex 
20; 75, 


Dec. 1. 


soviet 


FRANCIS EARLE LuTZ, former newspaper 
man, historian, author; of a heart attack; in Rich 
mond, Va.; 68. Mr. Lutz’ books include The 
Princess George-Hopewell Story, A Richmond Al 
bum, and Chesterfield, an Old Virginia Coun 

Dec. 2. Rev. FRep H. LINDEMANN, retired Lutheran 
pastor; author of In Remembrance, The Kir 
Cometh, the 4-volume The Sermon and the Pr 

of a heart attack; in West Falls, N.Y.; 67 

Dec. 3. SERGE! N. SERGEYEV-TSENSKY, 
torical novelist of the Crimean War and World 
I; in Alushta, Crimea, Russia; 84. 


Soviet his 


War 


Dec. 5. AHMED SHAH BOKHARI, United Nations 

official and former Security Council president; au 

thor, under the name of PaTrRos, of humorous 
(Continued on page 390) 
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PREACHING 


THE RESURRECTION 


Twenty-two Easter sermons edited 
by Alton M. Motter, former editor 
of The Pulpit 

The list of contributors reads like 
a “Who’s Who” of contemporary 
American preaching. Paper bound. 
To be published January 2. $2.25 


PARTS OF 
HIS WAYS 


By Rita F. Snowden 


A second delightful book of devo- 
tions by the author of SEVEN 
DAYS OF THE WEEK. The com- 
bination of beautiful photographs 
and the author’s commentaries make 
an unusually appealing collection. 
To be published January 12. $1.25 


TARIRO 


By Arvid Albrektson 
Translated by Elsa Kruuse 


Africa lives in the pages of this fast- 
moving story—an absorbing account 
of the daily problems of people who 
aren’t much different from the 
American readers who will share 
their thoughts and feelings through 
the pages of this novel. To be pub- 
lished March 2. $3.00 


Preaching the 
Resurrectign 


YOUTH'S 
COMPANION 
TO THE BIBLE 


By Ralph D. Heim 


Here is a book written to help young 
people learn to know and under- 
stand the Bible. It contains maps, 
charts and 16 pages of photographs, 
many taken by the author in the 
Holy Land. An excellent gift item 
for young people. To be published 
March 16. $3.75 


Continued advertising in 
national magazines on: 


HIGH IS THE WALL 

THE GENTILE 

FIRECRACKER CHRISTIANS 

THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 
DESIGN FOR PREACHING 

URBAN CHURCH PLANNING 
THEOLOGY IN CONFLICT 

HAVE A GOOD DAY 

THINK ABOUT THESE THINGS 
PRAYERS OF THE REFORMERS 


COMING LATE SPRING — 
CARAVAN FROM ARARAT by James Terzian Apri! |. $3.50 
TEACHING LUTHER’S CATECHISM by Herbert Girgensohn—Translated by 


John W. Doberstein April |. $4.00 


BOOK OF CONCORD—The Confessional Writings of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church—Edited by Theodore G. Tappert June 30. 


RG PRESS 


’ 
y 


MUHLENBI 


PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 











Books DO 

Live Longer in 

HOLLISTON 
BINDINGS! 


So .. . there’s really no reason why 
you should get those tell-tale “Librar- 
ian Lines” in your face! Not when 
you specify Holliston Roxite Library 
Buckram for all your library binding 
problems. 

Here is an especially designed bind- 
ing fabric that is made for one par- 
ticular purpose — to withstand the 
day-in, day-out hard usage that books 
get in libraries. It is wear, scratch, 
tear and moisture resistant and can 
be wiped clean with a damp cloth. Its 
wide range of bright and attractive 
colors gives books a new look which 
starts and keeps them in circulation. 

Whatever your particular book 
binding problems are, you can solve 
them by specifying 


HOLLISTON 


ROXITE LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York + Philadelphia * Chicago 
Milwaukee * San Francisco 














(Continued from page 388) 
stories in Pakistan; translator of 
Shakespeare, Ibsen, Galsworthy, Wilde into his 
native Urdu; of a coronary thrombosis; in NYC; 60 
Dec. 5. FERDINAND BRUCKNER, German playwright 
born THEODOR TAGGER; author of plays, poems, 
novels; in Berlin; 67. Herr Bruckner’s best known 
works include Sickness of Youth, The Criminal, 
Elizabeth of England, Timon of Athens. 

Dec. 8. Dr. JOHN L. GILLIN, University of Wis- 
consin sociologist; author of Sociology of Personal 
Adjustment, Taming the Criminal, Wholesome 
Citizens and Spare Time, others; in Madison, Wis.; 
87. 

Dec, 20, SiR JOHN SQUIRE, 
who founded the old London Mercur) 
England; 74. 

Dec. 20. ALTHEA HESTER WARREN, for 
city librarian of Los Angeles, until her retirement in 
1947; more recently, lecturer at the universities of 
Southern California, Michigan, and Wisconsin; in 
Los Angeles; 72. A past president of both the Cali- 
fornia Library Association (1922) and the Ameri 
can Library Association (1943-1944), Miss Warren 
had been city librarian of San Diego, Cal., following 
work as head librarian of Sears Roebuck, Chicago 
During World War II Miss Warren organized and 
headed the Victory Book Campaign to send books to 
servicemen overseas. 

Dec. 21. LION FEUCHTWANGER, German-born his 
torical novelist and playwright whose works include 
lud Siiss (Pou er), The Uely Duc he ss, the ] ephu 
trilogy, The Oppermanns, Success, The Jew of 
Rome, The Pretender; in Los Angeles, Cal.; 74. Mr 
Feuchtwanger, whose writings were frequently sup 
pressed in Nazi- and pre-Nazi Germany, authored 
in addition to topical novels of World War hay the 
more recent Proud Destiny, This Is the Hour, ’Ti 
Folly to Be Wise. Pep, written under the ear 
onym of J. L. WETCHEEK, is a book of satirical 
poems about the United States, where Feuchtwanger 
had made his home since 1940. 

Dec. 27. MuSTAFA MERLIKA-KRUJA, Premier of 
Albania from 1941 to 1943 during the Nazi occupa- 
tion; author of several historical works and novels; 
after a long illness; in Niagara Falls, N.Y 

Dec. 28. JOHN S. Wurts, lawyer; 
on historical and genealogical subjects ; 
town, Penn.; 82. 

Dec. 30. Dk. SAMUEL BURDETT HEMINGWAY, ré 
tired Yale U niversity English department chairman; 
editor of three volumes of the Yale Editi 
Shakespeare and of the New Variorum Edit 
Shakespeare's Henry IV Part I; in New 
Conn.; 75. 


THE DIGNITY OF THE UNDEFEATED 
By Charles F. Jacobs, D.D. 


A book of vital sermons growing out of 
spiritual values the author has mined from 
current literature Cloth, $3.00 


MARY PONDERS 
By Thornton B. Penfield, Jr., D.D. 


A beautiful story in poetic form, adapted 
for use as a chancel play. Cloth, $2.00 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20. 


such works as 


author, poet, and critic 
in Sussez 


14 years 


author of books 
in German 


Haven 
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ONE PIECE adjustable construction 


that’s quick and 
easy to use! Dew 


Demco Unifold Book Jacket Whe 
Covers are the “easiest of all’’ to use! 


Simply slip book jacket into Unifold 
cover, spot anchor cover to book jacket, oy MK 
and make a single fold. It’s done in an  @= y t ij 
instant! And your book jackets will have r S wt a Cc 
the finest of all protective covers—easy - 
to slide books on and off shelves—saves |) ete) io ja Cc kK t t 
space! You can add one extra book to 
each shelf without crowding! fod oh £3 a 
Prices? You'll be amazed at the 
low, low price for Demco Unifold Book 
Jacket Covers. In addition to standard 
9”, 12”, 16” adjustable sizes, Demco offers 
money saving intermediate adjustable 
sizes of 8”, 10” and 14”. Write today for 
complete information! 


*Crystaljac is tough! 


—needs no space-wasting paper linings 
—needs no reinforcing on edges 


Dewco LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WIS. @ NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 





an important addition to your library 


CURATOR 


a quarterly journal of The American Museum of Natural 
Y J 


History, is now in its second successful year of publication. 


“Here is a new journal to fulfill the desire of museum personnel to share their 
problems, solutions and discoveries with colleagues throughout the world,” said 
Jessie Bell MacKenzie, Librarian, Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard 


College, in a review in the Library Journal. 


Handsomely printed and profusely illustrated, CURATOR is of 
interest to scientists, educators, artists, technicians, and administrators, as 
well as to all laymen interested in or associated with museums. 


Subscriptions: $5 per year in Continental U.S.; $5.50 Abroad 


"ae cET 
Sample copies | CURATOR, dep. w 

are available for | The American Museum of Natural History 
a limited time | Central Park West and 79th Street 


by writing to | New York 24, New York 
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James Baldwin 


¥ CHARACTERIZING the work of James Baldwin, 
critics have noted his poetic sensitivity, his 
narrative skill, his eloquence, his intensity of 
feeling. These qualities, which distinguish his 
novels, short stories, and essays, have won him 
recognition as one of today’s outstanding young 
writers. 

James Arthur Baldwin was born August 2, 1924, 
in New York City, the eldest of nine children of 
David Baldwin, a clergyman, and Berdis Emma 
(Jones) Baldwin. “Grim” is his terse summary of 
the poverty and discrimination he experienced as a 
child in Harlem. Reared entirely in New York, he 
was graduated in 1942 from De Witt Clinton High 
School, where he served as a student judge and 
magazine editor. 

After high school Baldwin held a number of 
jobs, helping to support his family. His only real 
interest, however, was writing—he can “scarcely 
remember ever wanting to be anything but a writer.” 
Even in elementary school he had written plays, 
songs, stories, and poems. In 1945 a Eugene Sax- 
ton fellowship enabled him to devote himself to 
literary work. His first professional publication was 
a Nation book review in 1946. Since then his ar- 
ticles and stories have appeared in many periodicals 
(including Partisan Review, American Mercury, 
Commentary, Mademoiselle, The Reporter, Harp- 
er’'s, and New Leader), and his play The Amen 
Corner has been produced at Howard University. 

His first book was Go Tell It on the Mountain 
(Knopf, 1953), a realistic yet poetic story of re- 
ligious experience in Harlem. Welcomed for its 
exceptional promise, the novel was one of 350 
books chosen by the Carnegie Corporation to 
represent the United States in Britain. Paul Pickrel, 
writing in the Yale Review, called it “an extra- 
ordinarily powerful study,” a work of “great force 
and vigor.” 

Probably Baldwin's most widely acclaimed book 
has been Notes of a Native Son (Beacon, 1955), a 
collection of personal essays termed “brilliant” by 
Anthony West in the New Yorker and lauded by 
Time for its “bitter clarity and uncommon grace.” 
Ranging from unsparing comments on the novel of 
protest and the film Carmen Jones to acid sketches 
of the Harlem ghetto and encounters in Europe, the 
essays probe—to quote Dachine Rainer’s Common- 
weal review—the peculiar dilemma of Negroes 

who can legitimately claim neither Western 

nor African heritage as their own.” Baldwin, the 

same review stresses. “has been enraged into a 

style; the harshness of his lot, his racial sensitivity, 

and . [a] sense of alienation and displacement 

. [have] moved him to . . . lyrical, passionate, 
sometimes violent prose.”’ 

Giovanni's Room, his second novel (Dial, 1956), 
the story of an American student in Paris and his 
involvement with a young Italian barman, received 
mixed reactions. Several critics were irritated by 
the appearance of still another new book on the 
squalid and distasteful theme of homosexuality; 
others agreed with Granville Hicks, who, in his 
New York Times review, deplored the “grotesque 
and repulsive” characters but affirmed that “even as 
one is dismayed by Mr. Baldwin's materials, one 
rejoices in the skill with which he renders them. 
Nor is there any suspicion that he is [using 
them] merely for the sake of shocking the reader. 
On the contrary, his intent is most serious.” 
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Baldwin has traveled in England and on the 
Continent. Having lived for a long while in France, 
he hopes to visit the country again. (Paris he calls 

“the city I love.”") He enjoys reading (Dostoevski, 
Henry James, Dickens, and Proust are his favor 
ites); acting lessons; horseback riding; paddling 
around the Mediterranean; jazz, live and recorded, 
and “especially the people who create it.” A resi 
dent of Greenwich Village, he recently spent some 
time at the MacDowell Colony, completing his 
forthcoming novel, “Another Country.” Also in 
progress is a play, 


“Bobo’s Blues.’ He is a member 
of the PEN Club, the Dramatists Guild, and the 
Actors’ Studio. 


Many prizes have followed his first literary award 
Among his honors are Rosenwald and Guggenheim 
fellowships (1948 and 1954) and awards from 
Partisan Review and the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters (1956). Conflicting judgments have 
come, too. A number of critics, without denying 
the impact of his masterful style, have been sad 
dened by the sense of hopelessness revealed in his 
books—books they find unleavened by humor and 
filled, as Charles H. Nichols (writing in Com 
mentary) put it, with a Calvinistic, deterministic 
view of human depravity and doom. But in these 
very traits others discern the artist impelled by 
righteous anger—that “savage indignation” 
by cruelty and injustice. Speaking for himself 
Baldwin says: “Some people feel that I make tox 
much of being a Negro and others that I do not 
make enough. My effort is to make real that rare 
common ground where the differences between hu 
man beings do not matter. Sometimes this can only 
be done by describing the differences, the warfare, 
and the blood.” And of his career as a writer he 
adds: “My father, who opposed it most bitterly, yet 
taught me something of what it means to have a 
vocation. I still try to write as he preached, that is, 
in the sight of God.” 
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GAYLORD Library Shelving 


One original and one ad- 
ditional double faced section 


Here are scme of the ways you 
can use these modular shelving 
units to gain more book space 


To Partition Corners 
a. 


— 





As Attractive Isl 


To Form Aisles 


5 | 
r=] 


o 
Maite for complete information and price list 


Basic units that 


® Provide additional book space; 

@ Serve as modular units to form 
aisles, island displays, to partition 
corners, reading sections, etc. 


Any number of Gaylord shelving units—top, 
base, shelves and partitions—may be joined to 
form a range of book space and area dividers. 

Book capacity of each double-faced unit is 
about 150 books, 75 on each side. Units illus- 
trated above hold about 300. 

Adjustable 3/,” non-warping shelves are sup- 
ported by threaded-steel shelf pins that fit 
accurately spaced holes on the sides. 

Made of selected maple in light and dark fin- 
ish and quarter sawed oak in light or dark finish. 


No. 3616 — Original and Additional Units 


_. eae 

Length aa a a 

eS fk 
Available in stock for prompt shipment. 





SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


re library Craylord Bros,., Inc. 
supplies 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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Marty Lee Settle 


M** LEE SETTLE is at work on a projected 
four-volume novel on the settlement of West 
Virginia from 1754 to the present. O Beulah Land 
(Viking, 1956), the first and so far only published 
book of the tetralogy, has elicited almost breathless 
praise from reviewers: ‘‘a novel of incomparable lit- 
erary beauty’’ (Boston Sunday Herald) deserves 
serious consideration as a work of art’ (Saturday 
Review)—"“A dramatic talent of high order’ 
( Nashville, Tennessee, Banner). Miss Settle’s goal 
in O Beulah Land is to describe the social, political, 
and economic forces which settlers struggled 
against, often in despair, but always with hope, in 
West Virginia in the twenty years between 1754 
and 1774. Because of this approach—so similar 
to that of the cultural anthropologist—Miss Settle’s 
work “ranks far above the formula-ridden and sen- 
sational historical novels that have misinterpreted 
American history in recent years.” (Saturday Re- 
vieu ) 

Mary Lee Settle was born at Charleston, West 
Virginia, July 29, 1918. Her parents were Joseph 
Edward Settle, a civil engineer, and Rachel Tomp- 
kins, both of English and Scottish descent. She 
grew up chiefly at her mother’s home in Cedar 
Grove, Kentucky, and in Greenbriar County, West 
Virginia. In 1936, she was graduated from Charles- 
ton, W.Va., High School, going on to Sweet Briar 
College in Virginia, though no degree was taken 

Even so, her stay at Sweet Briar shaped her 
future. A teacher, Joseph Dexter Bennett, appre- 
ciating her talent, advised her to write. “I tried to 
escape the effects of this suggestion,” she says, “but 
did not succeed.” At this stage of her career, she 
was a chronic verse writer; had, indeed, broken into 


print with a poem at nine, but in her own judg- 


ment, this output was “very bad.” 

Eager to take an active part in World War II, 
Miss Settle went to England in 1942, joining the 
WAAF's. She remained there after the war and 
married Douglas Newton, the English poet and 
journalist. During the fourteen years she made 
England her home, Miss Settle traveled in France 
and Italy, finding Rome “the most beautiful city in 
the world.” During these years abroad, she con- 
tinued her writing: articles for the Office of War 
Information in London, editorial and writing duties 
for Harper's Bazaar. She also served as English 
correspondent for Flair, and she did one motion- 
picture scenario. 

In 1955, Harper published her first novel, Love 
Eaters, which was originally released in England a 
i earlier. Well received in both England and the 
U.S., this book relates the emotional and profes- 
sional tensions found in an amateur theatrical group 
of an Allegheny coal town. The London Times 
Literary Supplement declared: “Miss Leé Settle’s 
book is uncomfortably alive with the antipathies of 
small-town American society, which she analyzes in 
the vigorous and rhythmic idiom of American 
speech, and, although this writer is a relentless 
analyst, the effect . . . is a compassionate one.” 

Following hard upon this success was Kiss of 
Kin (Harper, 1955) which also was first published 
in England. The Saturday Review summed up both 
the negative and positive reaction to this story of a 
dying matriarch who had tried to force her un- 
pleasant heirs to observe the Golden Rule: ‘Miss 
Settle’s writing is quick and deft. Sometimes she 
touches only the surface of events and not all her 
characters are equally palpable; but taken as a unit, 
this second novel is a fine achievement.” 
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Much of the three years of research for O Beula/ 
Land was done in the British Museum “because no 
libraries were kept in West Virginia at the time of 
the story.” This novel of the Virginia frontier cen 
ters around Jonathan Lacey, a Virginia-wilderness 
country gentleman in the years just before the 
American Revolution. After his service at the Battle 
of Little Meadows in 1775, Johnny scouts and sur 
veys far into the mountains, and leads a 
geneous group of early Americans westward with 
him, to claim and clear his bounty land in the 
undefended King’s Part of the colony, beyond the 
Proclamation Line. It is on this land, called Beulah 
by Preacher Jeremiah, that Johnny proves his 
strength. The author's approach in this highly 
commended novel is indicative: “It is not, I believe, 
what actually happens in any given period, but 
what the people believe at the time it is happening 
which influences the future as handed down opin 
ions, colorings, prejudices and habits.” Fanny 
Butcher said of it in the Chicago Sunday Tribune 

“Like a tapestry, it is episodic . its threads are 
brilliantly colored, its individual scenes dramatic 
It has, of course, one quality which no tapestry can 
have—a voice, and, if any one characteristic of 
O Beulah Land is outstanding, its voice, its lan- 
guage, is that quality.” 

Miss Settle’s favorite authors are Tolstoy, Hardy 
Conrad, Twain. As to spare time, she says, “I like 
to hunt, be in the woods, prefer trotting to any 
other form of racing.’ Historic research is both 
her hobby and vocation, and she likes “to sing 
hymns.” 

Miss Settle is 5’ 8” tall and weighs 140 pounds 
She has brown, slightly wavy hair and gentle brown 
eyes. She is a Democrat and an Episcopalian. Now 
divorced, Miss Settle lives in Charleston, hs est Vir 
ginia, where she is a member of the Edgewood 
Country Club. For the year 1957-1958, she was 
awarded a John Simon Guggenheim Fellowship 
At present she is working on the second volume of 
the proposed tetralogy, to be called “Know Noth 
ing,’ a novel she says, “tracing through three 
brothers the growth of tension and cultural clash 
which resulted in the war between the states 

ALLEN B. BorDEN 
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As up to date as the 49th state— 
As advanced as a trip to the moon 


World Book Encyclopedia is more than an 
authoritative collection of facts. The 1959 
achievement includes guideposts for the 
future, authentic current information, and a 
rich background of past events. 

The new, comprehensive article on Alaska, 
critically reviewed by former Governor 
Gruening, is interestingly illustrated with 
color pictures and maps. Lester Pearson, Ca- 
nadian statesman and Nobel Prize winner, 
wrote the expanded article on the United 
Nations. The completely new article on Space 
Travel was reviewed by Wernher von Braun, 
one of the foremost authorities on the subject. 
There are also new articles on conservation, 
weather, rice, and other important subjects. 

Interesting, advanced, informative, the 
1959 World Book Encyclopedia continues its 
leadership in America’s schools, homes, and 
libraries. 
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The 1959 World Book Encyclopedia 
Records History as it Happens 


FREE! Send for the new, colorful article on 
Alaska as reprinted from the 1959 World Book 
Encyclopedia. Write: World Book, Dept. 1172, 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Lil. 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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YOUR VOCATIONAL ADVENTURE Your 
by Jesse C. Burt. A highly readable book for high school Vocational 

and first year college-age youth, to acquaint them with Adventure 

present-day job opportunities and trends and to help them 

understand the importance of making the right vocational 


choices. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.65 | 


WITH CHRIST IN THE GARDEN by Lynn J. Radcliffe 

DAILY MEDITATIONS ON THE SEVEN LAST WORDS by G. Ernest Thomas 
DEVOTIONS FOR WOMEN AT HOME by Martha Meister Kiely 
DISCOVERING LOVE by Lance Webb 

PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICES by Cari A. Glover 

INVITATION TO COMMUNE by Charles Ray Goff 

| BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY by John Sutherland Bonnell 


| BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST by Walter Russell Bowie 


ENJOY YOUR CHILDREN 
by Lucille E. Hein 


TALKS FOR CHILDREN ON CHRISTIAN IDEALS 


by Julius Fischbach $2.25 


ABINGDON BASIC COOKBOOK 


by Mary L. Chenault 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 
in Canada: G. R Welch Company, Lid, Toronto In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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Published 
Feb. Gth 


IN ALL LOVE AND HONOR 
The autobiography of a marriage 

by Scudder M. Parker. When Scud and Bets 
rejected the “rat race” of urban living. they 
moved to the unfamiliar world of a Vermont 
farm. The story of the rich, rewarding life they 
found there will be a delight to all readers— 
especially those who read about the Parker 
family in the Ladies’ Home Journal. $2.95 


GETTING READY FOR TOMORROW 
by Charles M. Crowe. How to build a happier later life—the kind of atti- 


975 


tudes a person should develop, the personal resources he can discover. $2.75 


HOPING TO BE SOMEBODY 
by K. Morgan Edwards. A well-known Pasadena, California, minister shows 
readers why they hope and what they can hope for. $2.50 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE RESPONSIBLE SOCIETY 
by Walter G. Muelder. A comprehensive survey of Christian social ethics in 
relation to some problems of our rapidly changing world society. $6 


THE LARGER PARISH AND GROUP MINISTRY 
by Marvin T. Judy. How to set up and operate effective programs of 
co-operation between rural and enlarged congregations. $3 


OUR JEWISH NEIGHBORS 
by Edward Zerin. The “why” of Jewish life and ways—their worship, 
beliefs, and customs—briefly explained for youth. Paper, $1 


 Girng Uh Fa STIRRING UP FUN FOR YOUNGSTERS 
te youngster by Agnes K. Harris and Louis C. Kuehner. 20 party “recipes” 


for children 5 to 8. Based on the idea of a cookbook, each 


a d “recipe” lists games, decorations, and refreshments adapted to 
a basic theme. The results will delight children and will make 
party-giving easy and enjoyable for the hostess. 

Cloth, $1.95; paper, $1 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 
in Canada: G. R Welch Company, Ltd, Toronto In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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Signpost 
ko a beter 


Libraries are important business and must 
be run as such — good business practice 
requires that the greatest return be ob- 
tained for each dollar spent. 


When it comes to purchasing binding — 
whether in the form of prebound new 
books or rebinding of old books — 
greatest value is obtained by placing 
your orders only with Certified Binders 
who are obligated to process your work 
according to the “Standards” issued by 
the Library Binding Institute. 


Of all the literature published by LBi 
these “Standards” are the most important 
and a MUST reading for every librarian. 
Other LBI material includes lists of 
Certified Binders, Brochures, Posters, 
Educational Slides, Movies, etc. All of 
these are available to you without charge 
or obligation. We urge you to write today. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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What 
Our 


Readers 


Think 


{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers tor 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Bulletin Response 


To the Editor: 

My sincere congratulations to the Wilson Library 
Bulletin for putting out a journal which is so 
widely read and used as yours is. Last fall, you 
carried a brief announcement that librarians desir- 
ing to have a list of modern, authoritative mathe 
matics books could secure one by sending a stamped, 
addressed envelope to me. 

Frankly, I've been amazed and delighted at the 
response. I originally had 200 of these lists, and 
we have had to have another thousand printed; the 
other day we ran out of those and had to have still 
another thousand printed. These are mainly a result 
of the notice which your journal carried 

My sincere congratulations to you and, through 
your letters to the editor column, to all librarians 
who are influenced by your informative journal. 

RICHARD V. ANDREI 
Department of Mathematics 
University of Oklahoma, N 


A Must 


To the Editor: 

The Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del Pais 
supports a public library, a children and young 
people's library, our library school, six-grade school 
a music conservatory, a trade and art school (thes¢ 
eight schools free to students), and an art gallery. 
We are very proud of all this, but also very ex- 
hausted. It is the “library circle,” the one 
without budget. 

You may like to know that our children’s library 
tried . . . a Summer Reading Club for the first time 
and most of the ideas were obtained from Wélson 
Library Bulletin. ... Your Library Bulletin is one 
professional publication that is very much read by 
our students, a must for our staff, and as far as 
displays are concerned, tops. 

Maria A. LEON, Secretar) 
Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del Pais 
De La Habana 
Escuela Cubana De Bibliotecar: 
Havana, Cuba 


Research on Reading 


To the Editor: 

I hope it will interest you to know that the Delhi 
Public Library has recently conducted two research 
projects on behalf of Unesco, namely, 1, Assessment 
of the reading interests of the new reading public; 
2, Developing techniques for the encouragement of 
reading materials. The research has been completed 

(Continued on page 401) 
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DINNY GORDON, FRESHMAN 


ANNE EMERY 


A new and bright Anne Emery character 
who is at once original in her ways, but still 
a typical American high school girl, who is 
certain to become one of the author's most 
memorable characters. Girls will find im- 
mediate reflection of their own young lives 
as Dinny experiences the delights and 
heartaches of approaching maturity. Ages 
12 to 16. April 20. $2.95 


VALIANT COMPANIONS 


HELEN E. WAITE 


The Story of Anne Sullivan Macy and Helen 
Keller. She was blind, deaf, and only seven 
years old when Anne Sullivan was engaged 
as her teacher, but with a combination of 
love, discipline, friends and an unconquer- 
able spirit, Helen Keller learned to read, 
write and speak and eventually to become 
one of the great women of modern times. 
This authentic, heart-warming story is told 
with affection and understanding by the 
author of HOW DO | LOVE THEE. Ages 12 
to 16. May 20. $2.95 


WITCH’S SILVER 


DOROTHY GILMAN BUTTERS 


An unusually heart-warming story in which 
a diary dated 1703 gives courage to the 
author's modern namesake when she most 
needs it. A teen age novel which will bring 
to readers a fresh view of colonial Boston. 
Ages 12 to 16. A Junior Literary Guild 
selection. August. $2.95. 


ROGUES ano VAGABONDS 


GLADYS MALVERN 


A new and lively chapter in the story of 
colonial Williamsburg is this vivid, exciting 
teen age novel about the first acting troupe 
to set foot on American soil. Plot and counter- 
plot surround the lovely young actress- 
noblewoman, Mary Hallam, and make for 
another top notch story by the author of 
CURTAIN’S AT EIGHT. Ages 12 to 16. 
March 23. $2.95 





CAPTAIN BACON’S 
REBELLION 


HELEN LOBDELL 


The never to be forgotten, but 
seldom told story of Captain 
Bacon and the rebellion that cul- 
minated in the American Revolu- 
tion. This vivid, authentic account 
of an important episode in 
American history is seen through 
the eyes of one of Bacon's young 
volunteers, and told with the warm 
sense for human values and ap- 
preciation of moral courage which 
make this an inspiring story for 
teen age boys. Ages 12 to 16. 
March. $2.95 














BONUS KID 


JOE ARCHIBALD 


Another good baseball yarn by the 
popular author of CATCHER’S CHOICE, 
etc. A talented young pitcher, who is 
out to get the best of baseball and a 
veteran coach who always gets the 
best out of his men, are the central 
figures in this exciting new sports story. 
Ages 12 to 16. March 23. $2.95 

















MACRAE SMITH CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 2 


In Canada: The Reyerson Press, Toronto 











plasti-kleer 


Adjustable BOOK JACKET COVERS 


ECONOMICAL ROLLS... 
Save space . . . eliminate waste . . . fit perfectly 


q pre-cut SHEETS ... 
" ready to use . . . in standard lengths only 


To save storage space . . . take care of odd-size books 

for emergency reserve or to eliminate measuring, Simplex 
Covers are supplied in just six sizes that fold to fit any book 
in the library. Important paper backing makes jacketing 
easy — prevents ‘creeping’ of dust wrapper — provides cush 
ioning protection to cut rebinding costs. Made with tough 
Plasti-Kleer Polyester Film for greatest tear-resistance. Write 
for prices and full information. 


OTHER PLASTI-KLEER COVERS ... 


Regular & Duplex-Regular: Durable protection for average circulation 


Lifetime & Duplex-Lifetime: Heavy-Duty Book Protection 

= 
to wit INDUSTRIES 59 E. Alpine Street, Nework 5, New Jersey 
1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif 
IN CANADA: Bro-Dart Industries ‘Canada) Limited, 909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 





An Annotated Graded 
List of Books in Many 
Fields for Adolescents 
Who Find Reading 
Difficult 


Gateways to 
Readable Books 


By Ruth Strang, Ethlyne Phelps and Dorothy Withrow 


QUEUE 


New 3rd Edition, V958 iii VET. wuss $3.00 


This bibliography is intended for use with retarded readers of high school 
age. It includes more than 1,000 easy-to-read titles calculated to appeal to 
adolescent boys and girls. Among the 27 categories under which the books are 
listed are Adventure, Careers, Hobbies, Humor, Mystery Stories, Novels, 
Personality and How to Be Popular, Science, and Science Fiction. 


The estimated grade level of reading difficulty is indicated for each book. 
The majority of the titles are of the 5th, 6th, and 7th grade levels of difficulty. 
There are separate indexes arranged by author, title, and grade level of reading 
difficulty. 


wae 


Order Today from 


AUUNUEUUENELONONN ENTE 


The H. W. Wilson Company New York City 52 
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(Continued from page 398) 
and the final report written by the undersigned has 
been submitted to Unesco, Paris. It is intended that 
the findings will be of help to publishers, book- 
sellers, and librarians in this region. 
M. M. L. TANDON, Director 
Delhi, India, Public Library 


New Salary Scale 


_ The Mount Vernon, N.Y., Public Library classi- 
fication and salary schedule which became effective 
on Jan. 1 is as follows: 


INCRE- 


TITLES SALARY SCALE MENTS 


Professional 


Library director IV 


r es $9,250-10,850 of $400 
Assistant library director II 


7,670- 9,070 4 of 350 


6,270- 7,470 4 of 300 
5,470- 6,270 4 of 200 


5,470 4 of 180 


Senior librarian II 
Senior librarian I 


Junior librarian 4,750- 


Clerical 
Principal library clerk 
Senior library clerk 


Clerk 


Stenographic secretary 
Senior stenographer 
Stenographer 

Typist 


4.650 
3,850 
3,250 


5,370 
4,550 
3,850 
5.950 
5,150 
4,270 
3,850 


5,190 
4,450 
3,650 
3,250 
3,850 


Telephone operator 4,550 


Bookmobile clerk-driver 4,750- 5,450 


Page 75c—80c—90c 
Janitorial 
5,250 


4,585 
4,325 


Janitor-foreman 4,650 
Janitor ; 4,150 
Cleaner 3,950 


Special salary schedule for librarian trainee 
On appointment os weereye Ty 
Step I—on matriculation in a graduate library pro 
gram acceptable to the University of the State of 
program acceptable to the University of the State 
of New York, Division of Library Extension. 
(Librarian trainees must qualif advancement 
to this level within one year appointment. ) 
Step Il—on completion of 8 se 
the specified graduate program 
Step III—on completion of 18 semester 
the specified graduate program 
Note: Term of appointment may not exceed 342 years 
Passing of the New York State Public Librarian's certifica 
tion-civil service examination, upon completion of the 
graduate library program, will establish eligibility for pro 
motion to the position of junior librarian, 


$4,000 


credits of 





1959 GRAND egsrone 
TOUR OF pags 


conducted by GERARD L. ALEXANDER 
Map Division, New York Public I 


13 COUNTRIES 


SS UNITED STATES ¢ JULY 2-AUG. 25 
TOURIST $1387 ¢ CABIN $1475 
or KLM Flight $1445 © JULY 6-AUG. 22 

; full d f lescript tald L” 


For full details 


ibrary 


write ra ive ‘aer 





AMERICAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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What can the ‘integrated’ approach 
to library instruction do 
for your school? 


Writing in last year's School Activities and the 
Eleanor Ahlers—executive secretary of 
AASL—gave this answer: ‘When principals, 
teachers and librarians plan together and are 


concerned each with his particular contribution to 


skills needed by 


Library, 


the development of library 
students . then a program of library instruction 
integrated with the work of all classes will be- 
come a reality. Teaching and learning situations 
will become more interesting and meaningful, and 
children and young people will 
and using 


the 


experience 
in finding information 


These are goals at which an 


integrated program of library instruction aims.’ 


To get results in your school, 
be sure you have 


Integrating 


Library Instruction 
by ELSA BERNER 


The school library is a basic resource for teach- 


ing provided, of course, that students know 
to use it effectively. In Elsa Berner’s notable 
book, Integrating Library Instruction, 


a comprehensive handbook for a complete 


how 
new you'll 
find 
three-year program of library instruction in the 
crucial 7th to 9th grades . including 32 actual 
lesson plans and outlines of the part played 
by teachers in each of five departments (English, 
social studies, science, music, home economics). 
And yet for all the wealth of practical help which 
this book includes. you'll find it realistic enough— 


flexible 


needs of your 


enough—to adapt easily to the unique 


own school and its library 


7 


ind itl wen't rdered 
INTEGRATING LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


aa) 


— = = =m —<— =< 
50 E. Huron St. ee Chicago 11, Ill. 


American Library Association, Dept. W2 


es ot Integrating Library Instruction 
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Over 300 Outstanding Personalities of the Year. . . 
Ail You Want to Know About them — In 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
YEARBOOK .. . 1958 


543 Pages A . i kK $6 NS TTT TTT MMU M LMU = 


I 


Henry (Hank) Aaron 
Konrad Adenauer 
Gov. J. L. Almond 
Kingsley Amis 

Eddie Arcaro 


OOK AT THE names of the people listed 

at the right. These are only a handful 
of the 302 outstanding personalities whose 
factual and fascinating biographies will be 
found in the new 1958 CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
YEARBOOK. A handsome portrait appears 
with each biography. 

FORTY-ONE Professional Fields are 
covered. There are 22 biographies in Art; 
7 in Aviation; 32 in Business; 16 in Diplo- 
macy; 48 in Education; 12 in Engineering; 
53 in Foreign Government; 51 in U.S. Gev- 
ernment; 32 in Law; 28 in Literature; 10 in 
Religion; 27 in Science; 15 in Technology; 
20 in Television; 23 in Theatre and many 
more in other fields. 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOKS are avail- 
able on subscription at $6. Monthly issues 
of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY are also available on 
subscription at only $4 a year. Each monthly 
issue contains approximately 25 biographies 
with a recent photograph of each subject. 
These are later revised where necessary and 
cumulated in the indexed YEARBOOKS. 
Send for a free sample copy of a recent 
monthly issue of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY, 
Dept. LP. = 


Polly Bergen 
Gow J. T. Blair 
Kermit Bloomgarden 


Willy Brandt 
Red Buttons 


Van Cliburn 

Bob Cousy 
Hermione Gingold 
John S. Gleason, Jr. 
Robert F. Goheen 


Senator Frank Lausche 
B. M. McKelway 
Bernard Malamud 
lgor Moiseyev 

William 1. Nichols 


Richard M. Nixon 
Vance Packard 
Archbishop Maurice Roy 
Paul-Henri Spaak 
Rabbi Alfred Wolf 


- and over 275 others! 


Ce rTM TITITIITLIULLILL LLL MMMM MUTT 


BTL LLU LLL LLL LL LLL LLL LL LLU LO LULL LULL ULM 


4) 


Libraries ... Editors, News- 


Ideal For: paper Morgues ... Radio & TV 


Program Directors . . . Colum- 
nists ... Public Officials ... Public Relations Consultants, 
etc. . 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY—TODAY! 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. = 950 University Ave. N.Y. C. 52 
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Write For 
These 


“Librarians Are Teachers,” a report compiled by 
Robert A. Colby for the Staff Association of the 
City College Libraries, NYC, attempts to correct 
“the mistaken assumption” that the city college 
librarians do not teach “by presenting in as detailed 
and explicit a form as possible the very substantial 
teaching function performed by librarians . . . in the 
colleges.” Copies of the 16-page report are avail- 
able without charge to college librarians interested 
in ways in which they can contribute to the instruc- 
tional programs of their institutions. Address Rob- 
ert A. Colby, Head, Division of the Arts, Paul 
Klapper Library, Queens College, Flushing 67, 


N.Y 
Ss 8 

An illustrated catalog has been published in con- 
nection with the Smithsonian Institution exhibition, 
“British Artist-Craftsmen,’’ currently on view in 
various U.S. cities. The exhibition, which has been 
granted royal patronage, consists of some 200 
objects and emphasizes ‘excellent works of contem- 
porary design’’ assembled to spotlight post-World 
War II achievements of British artist-craftsmen. For 


information, catalog, or photographs, write to: Mrs. | 
John A. Pope, Chief, Traveling Exhibition Service, | 


Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D.C. 


The pamphlet, Storytelling and Stories I Tell, by 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen has been reprinted and 
is again available. A charge of 15c is being made 
to cover handling and mailing. Orders should be 
addressed to: Elizabeth Eulass, 
Inc., 625 Madison Ave., NYC 22 


A special display kit for the annual Newbery and 
Caldecott Medal winners, available from The Chil- 
dren’s Book Council, includes a 3-part standing 
poster and two slit cards, all printed in blue, gold, 
and black, with reproductions of the medals. Below 
each medal is a shelf on which to stand the new 
winners when they are announced on March 20th. 


The kits may be ordered at $1.85 each from the | 
NYC. | 
Orders must be in by March 1 to guarantee delivery | 


Children’s Book Council, Inc., 50 W. 53d St., 
by the 20th. 

For the first time, this year the Newbery and 
Caldecott bookmarks can be ordered in advance 
(from the same address). Orders received before 
March 1st will be shipped on the day of the award 
announcements. This year there will be two sepa- 
rate bookmarks: a Newbery Medal bookmark, 
printed in blue on gold, with a short history of the 
award and a list of all winners giving the year, 
title, author, and publisher; and a Caldecott Medal 
bookmark, printed in blue on white, with a short 
history of the award and a list of all winners by 
year, title, author ,and publisher. These sell for 
$1 per 100, $9 per 1,000. Orders should specify by 
name which bookmarks are being requested. 
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The Viking Press, | 








Van Nostrand 


CARPET LAYING AND ESTIMATING HAND- 
BOOK, D. J. Duffin $4.50 
TELEVISION RECEIVER SERVICING, 4th Ed., 
Milton S. Kiver $5.50 


FEBRUARY 


THE ROOTS OF CAPITALISM, 
John Chamberlain 
THE SOVIET CRUCIBLE, 


Samuel Hendel 
MARCH 


$5.00 
(t) $10.00 


| TRAINING THE HUNTING RETRIEVER, 


Thomas R. Cofield $4.50 
THE FAILURE OF THE "NEW 

ECONOMICS" An Analysis of the Keynesian 

Fallacies, Henry Hazlitt $5.75 
THE CHELLA THORNTON SMOCKING aor 

Chella Thornton $2.00 


APRIL 


ANVIL BOOKS 


The Westward Movement in the United States, 
Ray A. Billington $1.25 
Basic Documents in Medieval History, 
Norton Downs 
Basic History of American Business, 
Thomas C. Cochran 
Basic Documents in Canadian History, 
James J. Talman 
The Foundations of Israel, 
Oscar |. Janowsky $1.25 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY FROM YOUR HOME 
GREENHOUSE, Peggie Schulz (t) $5.95 
OLD ROSES FOR MODERN GARDENS, 
Richard Thomson 


$1.25 
$1.25 
$1.25 


$7.00 


MAY 


THE SURVIVAL BOOK, 
Paul H. Nesbitt, Alonzo W. Pond and William 
H. Allen $7.50 

GEMSTONES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
John Sinkankas 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander Street, Princeton, NJ 


(t) $15.00 











CHALLENGER #126 
PENNY PINCHER #132 


STARTLING NEW BEAUTY WITH 
THE OLD RELIABILITY 
Write for information 


ee oe ee CORPORATION 


GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


. exactly what I have been looking for .. . 
a terrific job in a much needed area.”— 
LEONELLA JAMESON, Librarian, Howell ( Mich.) 
High School. 





HOW TO USE 
THE LIBRARY 


By BEAUEL SANTA and 
LOIS HARDY 
Fourth Printing 


A down-to-earth guide for the junior and senior 
high school student. Conversational style and 
lively drawings tell how to make the fullest use 
of the library. 

“Familiar illustrations within the student's ex- 
perience are used to explain library procedures, 
making the lessons meaningful ‘learning by 
doing.’ ""—CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Widely adopted for class use, including the 
Chicago schools. 


80 pages, 35 illustrations. 
Paper, $1.00, cloth, $2.00. 
Sent on approval 


PACIFIC BOOKS, Publishers 
Box 558, Palo Alto, California 








| Old Cheisea Station, Box 22 


(Continued from page 403) 

Gerard L. Alexander, map division, New York 
Public Library, will conduct for the 8th consecutive 
summer the 1959 Grand Tour of Europe for the 
American Travel Company. This tour visits 13 
countries, and there is an optional extension to 
Spain. The all-expense tour includes either tourist 
class or cabin class passage on the S.S. United 
States, July 2-Aug. 25, or a KLM, Royal Dutch 
Airlines economy flight, July 6-Aug. 22. For full 
details of the tour and descriptive travel folder “L 
write to Gerard L. Alexander, c/o American Travel 
Company, 11 W. 42d St., NYC 


The 9th annual (1959) edition of the CRS Az- 
dio-Visual Catalog, a revised and annotated list of 
phonograph records, includes approximately 1,000 
phonograph records and filmstrips from many manu 
facturers, arranged by subject area and grade levels 
(kindergarten through college level) and covering 
such categories as square dancing, language arts, 
rhythms, social studies and science, others. Copies 
are available free to teachers and librarians if re- 
quested on official letterhead—as are copies of the 
CRS Book Catalog (erroneously referred to as CRS 
Handbook). Address for both is Children’s Read 
ing Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 


N.Y. 
s 8 

An ALA-sponsored, 35-day European tour under 
the leadership of C. Donald Cook will leave by 
low-cost chartered plane at the close of ALA's 
Washington conference on June 27, terminating 
with the end of the return flight to New York on 
Aug. The tour group, traveling in its own Pull- 
man motorcoach, will include special programs in 
some of the Continent’s leading libraries in addi- 
tion to sightseeing. For cost and detailed itinerary, 
write to Compass Travel Bureau, Inc., 55 W. 42d 
St., NYC 36, which is handling tour arrangements 


| 
“School Library Supervision,” the 120-page pro 

ceedings of a 1958 summer institute directed by 
Elenora Alexander, has been published by the 
Graduate Department of Library Sciénce, Immacu- 
late Heart College. The published reports by par- 
ticipating committees treat problems of school 
library supervision from special training to book 
selecting. Copies are available for $2 from Immacu 
late Heart College Library, 2070 E. Live Oak Drive, 
Los Angeles 28, Cal. 
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SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


1S OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 
Your ge Lists and Cooperation will receive our continued 
search service, guaranteed by 25 





years of Gneetones 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


New York ii, N.Y. 





Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be availabie 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


A series of one-day workshops sponsored without 
charge by the School of Library Science, University 
of Southern California, will include: School and 
Public Library Problems—Feb. 14; Administrators’ 
Problems—Feb. 24; Improving the Book Collection 
—Mar. 10; Reference and Interlibrary Loans—Mar. 
17; Circulation Problems and Procedures—April 7; 
Order Records and Methods—April 14; Catalog- 
ing Processes and Short Cuts—April 21. Hours 
9:30 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. in Doheny Library, USC, 
Los Angeles 7 

USC School of Library Science evening classes, 
beginning the week of Feb. 9, will include: Intro- 
ductory Cataloging and Classification (Mondays), 
Bibliography of the Social Sciences (Tuesdays), 
Book Selection (Thursdays), Reading Guidance for 
Children (Mondays), Technical Libraries (Wed- 
nesdays). A course in Administration of Libraries 
will be given on Saturday mornings. Registration 
Feb. 5-noon Feb. 7. 

In addition, a number of courses in reference and 
reading guidance will be offered as part of the 
university's spring extension program, beginning 
variously on Feb. 10-12, at a number of public 


libraries. These include: Fullerton, Riverside, Kern 
County, Long Beach, San Diego. 

Various courses will be given by the School of 
Library Science during USC's summer session, June 
22-July 31 and postsession, Aug. 3-29. 

For further information on these, or any of the 
above, write to: Martha Boaz, Dean, School of 
Library Science, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7. 

a 6 


The Louisiana Library Association will meet in 
Baton Rouge, March 19-21, in The Capitol House 
(the former Heidelberg, now enlarged and reno- 


vated ). 
6 8 


The Library School of the University of Minne- 
sota, in cooperation with the Minnesota Library 
Association and the Minnesota Library Division, 
announces an Institute on Regional and Multi- 
County Library Service, to be held at the university, 
April 10-11. The institute will consider the legal, 
organizing, and administrative problems of re- 
gional and multi-county libraries. The present 
status of such library systems in the United States 
will be presented. Tentative plans include discus- 
sion groups on personnel; finance and legal matters; 
bookmobile, branch and station, service points and 
program; publicity and public relations; functions 
of regional headquarters; and selection of materials. 
A general report session of these discussion groups 
will be included in the program. 

For further information address Regional and 
Multi-County Library Service Institute, Library 





Designed for utmost library efficiency by 

our technical staff, every Standard piece is built 
by furniture craftsmen... finished by fine- 
furniture specialists. Matching pieces in great 
variety or complete equipment for any 

library insure heavy duty, efficient service. 


cat. no. 
146 


PRECIS 
Sor Fmeti » cislalet 


Selected by the New York Public Library, Board 
of Education, and scores of other institutions 
for functional excellence, appearance, ease of 
maintenance. Accepted as standard for 
furniture in libraries, schools, colleges, hospitals, 
public buildings throughout the country. 
Consult Standard Specialists. 
Send for fully-illustrated catalog, sent FREE. 
Plans submitted without obligation. 
STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


LIBRARY DIVISION 
COLISEUM TOWER, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Please visit with us in Booths J23-25, NEA Show, Atlantic City” 


cat. no. 142 
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School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


Wayne State University’s College of Education 
and Graduate School again approve credit arrange- 
ments in connection with the 12th annual European 
Travel Study Program in Comparative Education, 
June 18-Aug. 16, directed by Dr. Wm. Reitz. 
Visiting 8 countries during the 60-day journey, 
this program is designed to provide teachers, stu- 
dents, and other professional people with an oppor- 
tunity to survey selected highlights of the life and 
culture of Western Europe. Persons may qualify 
to earn up to 6 hours of undergraduate or graduate 
credit to apply on degree programs, for teaching 
certification, for annual salary increments. Others 
may register for ‘audit’ credit and participate in 
the program for purposes of personal enrichment. 
Programs will be arranged and costs quoted upon 
request. Further information can be obtained from 
Dr. Wm. Reitz, 727 Student Center, Wayne State 
University, Detroit 2, Mich. 


New officers of the Kentucky Library Association 
are: 
PRESIDENT—Eleanor W. Simmons, Jefferson ¢ 
f Education 
PRESIDENT-ELECT—James A. Graves, Department of 
Health, Educational and Welfare, Public Health Service, 
Lexington 
2p VICE-PRESIDENT—Ann D2. High 
School 
SECRETARY—Sally Poundstone, 
partment, Louisville Free Public Libre 
TREASURER—Evelyn N. Triplett, Owensé 
s 6 


Nevada Association of School Librarians officers 
are: 


ounty Board 


Caudill, Hazard 


CHAIRMAN—Mildred Pierce, Hawthorne 
CHAIRMAN-ELECT—Alene De Ruff, Reno 
Secretary—Lenora J. Anderson, Babbitt 
COUNCIL MEMBER—Clara Wallace, Carson City 


New officers of the New England Library Asso- 
ciation are: 
Walter W. Curley, dasine 
dence, R.1., Public Library 
Vice-PRESIDENT—Jane B. Hobson, Executive Secs 
Vermont Free Library Commission, Mont 
SECRETARY—F. Elizabeth Libby, associate lnbrarian 
College, aterville, Me. 
TREASURER—Laurence J. Kipp, associate librarian 
Library, Harvard University, Cambridge Ma 
Directors—Lois J. Markey, regional j 
consultant, Bureau of Library Servi 
Education, Hartford, Conn.; Siti M. 
ian, Concord, N.H., Public Library 


Library 


PRESIDENT manager, Provwi 


Baker 


The Virginia Association officers 
1959 are: 
PRESIDENT—Catherine Slaughter, /rbrarian 
seRe, Radford 
Ist VICE-PRESIDENT—Sterling Bagby, 
County Public Library 
2p VICE-PRESIDENT—Ethel L. Joyner, /ibrarian 
ton Lee High School, Arlington. 
SECRETARY—Mary K. McCulloch, direc 
Public Library 


TREASURER—Virginia F. Ruff, librarian, Bedjor 
School. 





We can supply many 


OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print tities from 
BOOKS || oo": 


STECHERT - HAFNER, inc. thousand voiumes— 


Lead others through our efi- 
cclnation bef 5 ~~ cient search services, 


Booksellers 
31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. Noe 
New York 3, N.Y. charge for searching. 

















3B's 


The 


All manufactured and guaranteed by 
Delkote . . . assuring highest quality. 
Choice of packages to fit the job — 
squeeze bottles, glass jars, applica- 
tor jars, metal cans, spray or liquid. 
Available nationwide from over 150 
distributors or write direct for details. 


DBDELKOTE, Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL AIOS 


BOX 1335 
BOX 574 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





specialists in 
BOOK 


Reconditioning & Preconditioning 


SHSSSSSSSSSSSFSSSSCSOSSSOSOOOOH 


BOOK LEE! 


Book-Saver 


...for Book Repair 


Bookleen 


... for Cleaning Soiled Books 


Bookote 


... for Book Protection 
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Now back in print... 


FIVE 
BELOVED 
NOVELS 
BY... 


NEVIL SHUTE 


AN OLD CAPTIVITY 


“Written in a simple, straightforward manner combining the problems of a twentieth 


century exploration trip with a mystical element.” — Library Journal. (1940) 


LANDFALL PASTORAL 


“Landfall is a first-class fighting “Mr. Shute has written a charming 
story, a first-class mystery story and love story, and a most exciting 
a first-class love story.” — N.Y. flying story. Effective and affecting.” 


Herald Tribune. (1940) — Saturday Review. (1944) 


PIED PIPER MOST SECRET 


One man’s rescue of seven abandoned “Exceptionally skillful story about war-time 
children at the time of France’s espionage on the Brittany 
collapse in 1940. “Glows with valiant Coast.”—New Yorker. “Wild but always 
tenderness.” — N.Y. Times. (1942) plausible.”"—N.Y. Times. (1945) 


Bound in cloth. $3.00 each. 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, INC. 








Ready for the 


NEW STAR! 
/ Compilona 1959 


\e a7 
were 7 


a 


CANADA 
(NEW) 


—S 
— 


UNITED STATES 
“The old 48” 


MEXICO 


(NEW) 


Study Alaska against the back- 
ground of the new Compton pre- 
sentation of North America, Can- 
ada, United States, Mexico, and 
Central America. There are, of course, 
a new article on Alaska and a section 
in the new United States article on 
Alaska as a region. Changes in the 
encyclopedia required by Alaska’s 
admission involve 507 pages. 


NEW 


CENTRAL 
AMERICA 
(NEW) 
q 

This 1959 edition of Compton’s 

also includes new articles on State- 

hood, Space Travel, the Interna- 

tional Geophysical Year, and many 

others. In all, 85 articles have been 

added or rewritten, and 571 articles 

have been revised. There are 1,388 

new illustrations including maps, 

diagrams, and pictures. 942 are in 
color. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY e 1000 N. DEARBORN ST. e CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Mary Frances Isom: Creative Pioneer 
in Library Work in the Northwest" 


By Bernard Van Horne 


Is JUNE 1901, Pratt Institute Library School 

had at least one very promising graduate. 
Mary Frances Isom at 36 was somewhat older, 
more mature and poised than the average 
graduate. She had come to the school two 
years before on the urging of Josephine Rath- 
bone, a longtime friend then on the faculty of 
Pratt. Miss Isom’s education at Wellesley had 
been interrupted after only one year by the 
need to return and care for her father, a 
prominent Cleveland surgeon. Her mother 
had died some years before and Mary Frances 
took her place as hostess and buffer. Dr. Isom, 
a former Army surgeon, was a cultivated and 
highly disciplined man who reserved his 
warmly human side for his witty, capable, and 
attractive only child. They were very close. 
His death in 1899 left her financially inde- 
pendent but personally lost. 

Her two years at Pratt must have been 
stimulating and rewarding. The vision of 
service, that she always acknowledged she had 
caught from Miss Rathbone, permanently 
filled the void left by the death of her father. 
Any attempt to find the clue to her great ac- 
complishments must take into account those 
two strong influences. Her own sparkling 
intelligence, boundless energy, and creative 
imagination did the rest. From the time she 


* Paper read before the American Library History Round 
Table meeting during the American Library Association 
conference in San Francisco, July 1958 

Bernard Van Horne is Librarian of the Library Associa 
tion of Portland, Oregon 
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left Pratt until her death she was fully recep- 
tive to ideas but worked always as partner or 
as leader, never as a follower. 


Her break with the past was dramatic and 
complete. She accepted a position as cataloger 
for the then recently accepted Wilson collec- 
tion at the Library Association of Portland, a 
private subscription library in the farthest 
corner of the country. The Pacific Northwest 
was sparsely settled and had only recently 
been reached by rails. Certainly the distance 
from Cleveland was an attraction, as was the 
absolutely virgin character of the region, so 
far as public library service was concerned. 
One can only speculate that the crafty pair 
missionary teacher and star pupil—knew what 
an awful dilemma had been posed the Library 
Association by the acceptance of the Wilson 
collection. The gift was too valuable to re- 
fuse but the donor had specified that, if 
accepted, the books would have to be available 
free to the people of Portland. There was no 
tradition for this. The board and the librarian 
had on many occasions, when faced with sug- 
gestions to seek public support, expressed the 
belief that if the library were wholly free its 
readers would cease to value its privileges 
The costs of membership were low, but the 
memberships were few—just a thousand or so 
in 1900. 

The Library Association had been founded 
thirty-six years before by a group of Yankees 
who had done well in the new country but 
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missed the cultural advantages of New Eng- 
land. In the face of rising costs the growth of 
the collection had slowed and more and more 
often financial crises had to be met by sub- 
stantial gifts from the directors and founders. 
Now came the Wilson gift, and with misgiv- 
ings the board set about opening the library to 
the public without charge. A free public 
library had been founded in the city hall a few 
years before, but was weak in both books and 
service though it had a small city subsidy. 
This library and its subsidy were absorbed by 
the association. 

Miss Isom never got around to cataloging 
the Wilson collection. She started on it but 
was soon involved in every aspect of the 
preparations for opening the library to the 
public. It was woefully unprepared. There 
was no catalog, the librarian tended to every 
item of business himself and was making 
feeble motions to gird the library for the on- 
slaught. The feeble motions became furious 
activity in the winter, and in the midst of it 
the librarian, Davis P. Leach, packed up the 
carpet slippers he habitually wore in the 
library and departed at the end of January 
1902. 


Named Librarian 


Without hesitation, the board named the 
new young assistant as librarian, and Mary 
Frances Isom found herself at 37, in the first 
year of her first employment in charge of a 
public library just perilously launched, fi- 
nancially shaky, unorganized, and expected to 
do the impossible. She calmly set about doing 
it. 

There were assets. Her board consisted of 
the most powerful and influential men in the 
city or even the state. Her bibliophile pre- 
decessors had accumulated a collection of 
40,000 well-chosen books. A strong reference 
service had been established. The city subsidy 
was a beginning toward financial stability. 
The library, thanks to a windfall bequest, had 
its own two-story building in the heart of 
town on an increasingly valuable piece of 
land. The association had tremendous pres- 
tige and from its first day as a public library 
was able to provide services of a quality that 
commanded respect and made access to them a 
valued privilege. 

Within a month of her appointment Miss 
Isom had moved the small children’s collec- 
tion from a remote corner to a favorable spot 
near the front door, not, however, without 
first discarding Alger, Optic, Castleman, and 
Finley from the collection. Her concern for 
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the children and their reading was always to 
remain a major point in her philosophy of 
library service. 

The period 1902 to 1911 was the time of 
the unfolding of the grand design. One can- 
not but believe that, except for the adjustment 
to the circumstances of her situation in Port- 
land, it was a design and a method matured in 
her days at Pratt. This was the attainment of 
a goal which would see a strong central library 
reaching out through a multiplicity of outlets, 
branches, subbranches, stations, schools, and 
organization halls so that books and reading 
might become a part of the lives of everyone 
in the area served. The method used would 
be to take advantage of every opportunity for 
placing books, well-chosen books, near the 
people; straining and overstraining the insti- 
tution to the utmost and then by enlisting 
every person, every device, every organization, 
to strengthen the institution to meet the call. 
Lack of buildings, lack of time, lack of staff, 
lack of books were never factors that led to 
passing up a chance. These were used later as 
arguments to build the strength needed to take 
advantage of still other opportunities. 

Eleven months after opening as a city li- 
brary, the association opened its services to 
county residents by contract with the county. 
Trunks of books went immediately over non- 
existent roads to remote corners of the county. 
There was no library law in Oregon so the 
board and Miss Isom went down to Salem and 
one was passed allowing the county to do what 
had been done—contract with a private as- 
sociation and pay a subsidy for public library 
service. The legislature was to see much of 
Miss Isom and her notable ally on the board, 
Winslow B. Ayer. Mr. Ayer was a lumber- 
man of great influence and wealth. He had 
been an early convert of Miss Isom’s and dur- 
ing most of her administration was president 
of the board. The strength reached by the 
county library system was the result of their 
close alliance and their ability to marshal 
strength where and when needed. They had 
many able allies but they were the generals. 
The clear understanding each had of his role 
and their evidently clear agreement on 
strategy and tactics was a great credit to their 
intelligence, their dedication, and their respect 
for each other’s individualism. For them both, 
the building of the county library system was a 
life work. Both died in harness. 

They were concerned not only with Mult- 
nomah County. In the spring of 1905, a law 
was passed establishing a state library com- 
mission modeled on the Wisconsin plan. Miss 
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Isom had no illusions that the Portland Li- 
brary Association could remain an exotic 
flower in a desert of library service. There 
were no public libraries in Oregon except for 
feeble associations in Salem and Eugene. The 
law established a commission including ex 
officio the librarian of the Portland Library 
Association (Miss Isom), various officials of 
the state, and an appointive member (Mr. 
Ayer, of course). 


Cornelia Marvin 


This move was important for another rea- 
son. It brought another great figure on the 
scene, Cornelia Marvin, then secretary of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission. Even before 
the law was passed Miss Isom, in a series of 
elaborately contrived letters, spun a web into 
which Cornelia Marvin walked with her eyes 
wide open and probably amused. Describing 
the excitement of working in such a fertile if 
unplanted field, Miss Isom described Miss 
Marvin in every detail as the person to take the 
job and, without naming her, asked her to 


Orr Duty 


Edna May Hawley, of 
Portland Library 
The livery stable “rig’’ 
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From the left 
Frances Isom, librarian, 
Cornelia Marvin. 

Falls for $12 
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Oregon State Library 
Association; Miss Isom'’s 
Was hired if r Mh € 


m for four people for two days was $6. 


recommend candidates. Her surprise and 
pleasure when Miss Marvin suggested herself 
were most touching. Miss Marvin came, 
labored mightily in the fertile field until her 
marriage to Governor Walter Pierce in 1927, 
and died very recently. 

I am going to take the unusual step here of 
introducing excerpts from four letters from 
Miss Isom to Miss Marvin since they convey 
so much about that period so much better than 
I would tell it. The first three date from May 
after the passage of the law, the last was 
written shortly after Miss Marvin's arrival in 
August 1905 

.. . The bill establishing the State Library Com- 
mission emanated from this library and Mr. Ayer 
was really the man who put it through... . The 
bill met opposition in committee. . .. I went down 
and also Mr. Miller, Speaker of the House and 
trustee of this library, Mr. Ackerman, state superin- 
tendent of instruction, and Mr. Linthicum, a very 
able lawyer in Portland had charge of the bill. The 
committee decided to drop it but after three quar- 
ters of an hour of conversation they not only voted 
to work for the bill but to increase the appropriation 
from $1,500 to $2,000.—May 1905, 


So far as I know I shall stay in Portland, if I 
continue to please and to be pleased, I can ask for 


May 28, 1908 


Library; Mary 
Cleveland 
Silves ¢ reek 
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nothing better. I am very fond of the life out here 
and one can't live here and not be intensely inter- 
ested in its prospects and the development. The 
state is large and thinly settled. .. . It will be hard 
work but it is bound to succeed and you can make 
it your work and stand or fall by it, which is the 
best part of it. I must not say too much, I have so 
much enthusiasm and optimism but we have weath- 
ered through so much here the possibilities ahead of 
us seem unlimited, It must be so for the state.— 
May 1905. 

.. . You certainly would have infinitely more to 
start with than I did when I came to Portland four 
years ago, for not only was there no knowledge of 
public libraries but a tremendous amount of preju- 
dice against them that has been overcome in large 
measure by our work here. . . . I feel sure... 
that the secretary would have freedom to work out 
her own ideas without interference. I have insisted 
upon that in my work here from the beginning and 
I hope it will be an established precedent in library 
work.—May 1905. 

.. . You are not to get nervous, it doesn’t pay. 
... I wonder whether men out here are like men in 
other places, these amuse me tremendously, and now 
that I am accustomed to the workings of the animal 
I am not troubled. My early experiences nearly 
planted me in my grave. I must tell you about them 
sometime.—August 1905. 

Miss Isom was not only concerned about 
the state but about the region, about the na- 
tion, about the world. Anxious to bring recog- 
nition to the area and to give it pride and 
interest in library matters, ALA was invited 
and met in Portland in 1905. She had issued 
a call for a meeting of people in Oregon in- 
terested in libraries in 1904 and at that meet- 
ing organized the Oregon Library Association. 
In 1909 she was a prime mover in the organi- 
zation of the Pacific Northwest Library Asso- 
ciation. Because it is interesting and because 
this paper is being read at an ALA conference 
I am going to quote the following excerpt, in 
full recognition of the fact that it has little 
pertinence in the light of the later develop- 
ment of ALA and ALA headquarters. I might 
mention, too, for the local committee who 
might be present, that two weeks before the 
conference in 1905 Miss Isom disappeared 
from Portland. In a letter to Miss Marvin she 
said she couldn't bear any more and had gone 
for two weeks solitude on the coast! 

.. . You know I am still a Philistine as regards 
the ALA. I think it is pleasant to go and meet the 
people but so far as the association being of any 
value I fail to see it. I feel the same way about ALA 
headquarters. I think it is money sunk in the bottom 
of a well. I have never asked a question yet that has 
been intelligently answered. Perhaps they do some 
sort of work but I fail to see that too, and I think 
that a small association that is alive is more impor- 
tant for our people than the larger one. I firmly 
believe that every living library mortal in Oregon 
must belong to PNLA. I burn with missionary zeal. 
—March 30, 1911. 

Toward the end of the first decade as a 
public library there were increasing signs that 
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something fundamental would have to be 
done about the housing and the financial base 
of the association. The Stark Street building 
was hopelessly overcrowded, even though the 
art museum had been persuaded to relinquish 
its hold on the second floor. The city was 
niggardly and carping about its contribution 
and the county limited its contribution to 
matching the city. Carnegie funds were avail- 
able nationwide but not to the association be- 
cause of its lack of firm tax support. Plans 
were carefully laid. Back to the legislature 
went the board, and the present library laws 
were written. A contract with the county was 
entered into in 1911. This contract still gov- 
erns the relationship between the Library As- 
sociation of Portland and Multnomah County, 
modified only by the removal of the millage 
limitation. This unusual instrument embodies 
wise compromise and has been the basis of a 
cordial, beneficial relationship for nearly fifty 
years. The association retained its identity 
and its freedom to act creatively and enter- 
prisingly. The association provided a valu- 
able city block and the county agreed to erect 
a building and set a tax rate determined by the 
needs of the association expressed in an oper- 
ating budget submitted to the county commis- 
sioners. The proceeds of the tax levy are 
turned over to the association and the county 
is relieved of all policy and administrative re- 
sponsibility with regard to the library. 

With the new central building assured and 
the contract in hand, Miss Isom went back to 
Mr. Bertram to loosen the Carnegie purse 
strings. Somewhat grumpily they were 
opened, but not as wide as Miss Isom would 


Miss Isom 
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have liked. Mr. Bertram said Mr. Carnegie 
thought she would pamper the people with 
her eight large branches and cut it to five. 


She was privately elated but did not relax her 


efforts to get the other three until she 
succeeded. 

Now there was another period of furious 
creative activity. The roadblocks had been 
removed and in the period 1911 to 1918 the 
jerry-built public library system, strung to- 
gether with baling wire and glued with opti- 
mism, was replaced with a sound county sys- 
tem well-planned, well-housed, well-financed, 
well-stocked, comp!ete with a thorough-going 
school library service and a highly respected 
training school for librarians. One can imag- 
ine that the staff, while pleased, must have 
groaned a little too at the prospect of Miss 
Isom and Mr. Ayer with little to impede the 
breakneck speed to which by nature they 
inclined. 

During 1912 the central building was con- 
structed. North Portland, Gresham, and Ver- 
non branches were built and opened, St. Johns 
was planned and started, two other branches 
were in preparation by the architects, five de- 
posit stations were opened, and libraries were 
opened in the high schools! 

The planning and building of central was 
for the library and for Miss Isom the major 
work and responsibility of the time. That it 
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was done so quickly is evidence of the fact 
that much thought had been given to it for 
some years. Miss Isom’s great talent for crea- 
tive collaboration was again in evidence in 
her work with Albert E. Doyle, a local archi- 
tect of national repute. This was for him, too, 
his great work, and his speech at the dedica- 
tion is evidence of the major role played by 
Miss Isom in planning. The architect and li- 
brarian went on a cross-country trip to visit 
and talk with librarians and architects respon- 
sible for the major buildings, including Den- 
ver, New York, and Boston. The stamp of 
Doyle is on the exterior particularly, that of 
Isom on the functional parts of the interior. 
This central building, still in use and serving 
well a much larger population, is a tribute to 
the taste, the foresight, and the creativeness 
of its collaborators. The central stack was 
Miss Isom’s idea. She bowed to Doyle on the 
inclusion of the grand stairway. The build- 
ing, one of the most handsome public build- 
ings of the country, has grace, beautiful pro- 
portion, and warmth of texture and decora- 
tion. It belongs to neither the railroad-station 
nor department-store school of library archi- 
tecture, but is strictly Isom-Doyle. The in- 
terior spaces were left in large units—there 
are five reading rooms of 4,600 square feet 
each. There are no corridors. Criticism can 
of course be made of it, and it has not been 
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imitated except by Richmond, Virginia, but 
the fact that the people of Portland have felt 
so at home in it, that it can be so easily under- 
stuod from the moment of entering it, and 
that it could be effectively modernized many 
years later makes such criticism seem minor. 
Consider the fate of other, even later central 
buildings. 

No funds had been asked of the county for 
branches. That impressed the county. Carne- 
gie was impressed by the fact that Portland 
asked for no funds for central—a very adroit 
maneuver! Local citizens were encouraged to 
give or give toward sites and all were donated 
for the Carnegies. Mr. Ayer had to reach for 
his checkbook frequently to provide come-on 
funds for these efforts. In fact, without Mr. 
Ayer's checkbook for emergencies and Mr. 
Ayer's White Steamer and chauffeur to take 
Miss Isom with her books and her crusading 
spirit to every crossroads and school in the 
county, progress toward the goal would have 
been slow indeed. The Carnegies were now 
widely spaced and among them some ten 
smaller branches were installed in rented 
quarters, staffed by librarians rather than the 
volunteers of the earlier days. 


Strong Convictions 


Mary Frances Isom was by conviction a 
person of liberal democratic views. The war 
in Europe disturbed her profoundly. She 
threw herself with her accustomed vigor into 
war work; supported the Liberty Fund drives 
and personally organized hospital and camp 
libraries in Oregon and Washington. The 
strength of her convictions was put to the test 
by events of 1917-1918. Every effort was 
made to encourage active participation by the 
staff in war work. The assistant librarian, M. 
Louise Hunt, was, however, by conviction a 
pacifist and conscientiously refused to buy war 
bonds. This quickly became a raging public 
issue. Whipped on by superpatriots and es- 
pecially by Mr. Woodward, one of the county 
commissioners and an ex officio member of the 
board, the attacks on Miss Hunt and, through 
her, on Miss Isom and the library, mounted. 
Miss Isom stood firm by her convictions that 
Miss Hunt's conscience was her own concern 
and rejected every cry for her resignation. 
The county commissioners had not before 
then or since actually attended board meet- 
ings. They did attend in the spring of 1918. 
In April, after listening to Miss Hunt's ex- 
planation of her views, the board voted 
unanimously, except for the ex officio mem- 
bers, that Miss Hunt was a valued employee 
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who had the right to act in accord with her 
minority opinion. At another special meeting, 
Miss Hunt submitted a letter of resignation as 
follows: 

Because I do not wish in any degree to hamper 
the usefulness of the library, and because I am un- 
willing to place upon the library board the burden 
of a conflict to maintain its brave stand for freedom 
of conscience, I hereby tender my resignation as 
assistant librarian, to take effect at once. 


Mr. Woodward moved that it be tabled, 
that she be dismissed, and he also stated that 
he considered Miss Isom disloyal to her coun- 
try. The board voted to accept Miss Hunt's 
resignation and then, on motion of the presi- 
dent, Mr. Ayer, passed a strong vote of cen- 
sure of Mr. Woodward's statements and ac- 
tions. Remember, the county commissioners 
were wholly responsible for setting the li- 
brary’s tax rate. The action of the board in 
this crisis was an example of dignity and 
courage for any board and a matter of great 
pride for ours. 

The years had told on Miss Isom and recent 
events as well as her war efforts had taken a 
toll, but she was to make a last supreme effort. 
She volunteered for service in France in the 
ALA unit under the Red Cross. There is 
strong evidence that she knew before she left 
that she had an incurable and inoperable 
cancer. She labored from September of 1918 
until April of 1919 against the impersonal 
indifference of Army red tape, under condi- 
tions of physical discomfort that must have 
been particularly hard for one of her fastidi- 
ous temperament, and in failing health, 
setting up hospital libraries. 

Her letters addressed to ‘‘my dear library 
family” are a delight and should be published. 
Witty, thoughtful, burdened with the pain of 
what she saw, taking on her own shoulders 
the frustrations and hopes of the broken man, 
she must have been a source of strength for 
many who had none left. 

On her return she was exhausted and dying 
at the early age of 54. She came to the library 
as long as she could, then part time, and 
finally by phone and letter from her bed until 
her death on April 15, 1920. 


Personality 


This then was her life. But what of Mary 
Frances Isom as a person, as a friend, as a 
colleague, as an administrator and, yes, Mary 
Frances Isom as a mother—because she had 
adopted a child, Berenice Langton, daughter 
of a Cleveland friend. Her work is written 
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large and bold—in the history of library 


service and on the face of the region of her 
choice. What was her philosophy, her ap- 
proach, her method? This aspect of Miss 
Isom is elusive. There is the story, probably 


apocryphal, of the assistant in the children’s 
room who answered the phone and heard, 
“This is Miss Isom,’ and promptly fainted. 
There are the stories of her trips through the 
library, pad and pencil in hand, making the 
perfect grand entrance in every room, and the 
fear of the hapless assistant who had to state 
the reasons for observed infractions. There 
are personal accounts of the terrors of giving 
book reviews under the watchful eyes of the 
head librarian or being called on to discuss 
books read, because books charged to staff 
were kept separately and Miss Isom frequently 
consulted the file. 

But then there is the story told me by a 
distinguished librarian who as a young trainee 
was assigned to work on Christmas Eve in the 
old Stark Street building. Miss Isom came 
down to take her place saying, “You have a 
family. I have none. Go home and enjoy the 
holiday.” And there is the story she told on 
herself of a somewhat fuddled patron in the 
reference room when Miss Isom was on the 
desk—an assignment she took when she 
could. He was getting the usual first-rate, top- 
flight, Isom service and suddenly said, “Look 
here, girlie, you don’t need to shine up to me, 
it won't get you nowhere.” 
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Every account, reminiscence, and clue in her 
correspondence seems to prove that Mary 
Frances Isom was by nature an autocrat and 
by deep personal conviction a democrat. She 
was of the time when Trojan labors were the 
order of the day. She was of the generation of 
librarians that Ralph Munn refers to as the 
Era of Crowned Heads. And remember she 
was a woman in a world of men—both in the 
library world and in the community. She 
believed in women’s rights and the vote for 
women, but she deplored the fanaticism of 
the suffragettes. She cultivated a mien that 
equated the standing of the institution and 
of her profession with her own as representing 
them. First names were never used in the 
library during her administration but she 
strove for informality and simple friendliness 
as keynotes for the service. Her notes of 
sympathy to bereaved staff members of all 
levels, her helpful hand for the hard pressed, 
her concern for the underprivileged and for 
the foreign born were heartfelt and sincere. 

We have to remember that many of the 
stories about her come from then young as- 
sistants and during a time when Miss Isom 
was already a living legend in the community 
and was in poor health. She had a temper that 
sometimes put her to bed. It was most often 
aroused by sloth, mediocrity, or self-seeking 
She was not a patient woman except with the 
weak and helpless. Despite her best efforts 
one must conclude that her staff respected, 
admired, and were proud of her to an inor- 
dinate degree, but did not feel a personal 
affection for her. They wanted desperately to 
do what she wanted because she inspired 
them. Her attempts at informality were not 
always successful and she probably did not 
herself realize her unapproachableness 


Home Life 


With her colleagues and intimates she was 
witty, gay, and relaxed. She was a woman of 
medium height and somewhat plump, which 
made her seem shorter. Her movements were 
brisk, her approach direct. She was fastidious 
in her grooming and dress. She was a gracious 
hostess. Her at-homes every other Sunday 
were salons of good conversation, music, and 
gourmet food. People of every degree fre- 
quented them and enjoyed them. She was able 
to renew herself in solitude and particularly 
enjoyed the cottage on the coast designed for 
her by Albert Doyle in the shadow of Neah- 
kah-nie Mountain. This cottage is, thanks to 
the generosity of Miss Isom’s daughter, 
Berenice, owned by the library and used by 
the staff for the relaxation enjoyed by Miss 
Isom there. She loved to walk on the shore in 
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the early morning with Bunker Hill, her bull 
terrier from whom she was almost never 
parted. Bunker walked to the library with her 
every day and sat in her office. It is said that 
among his privileges was any trouser leg he 
favored except Mr. Ayer's. To this day the 
Library Association has no rule against dogs 
but they must now leave all trouser legs alone. 
Perhaps in spite of her apparent complete 
self-possession Mary Frances Isom was shy. 
In fact, that might have been the reason for 
her sternness. In 1911 when she was presi- 
dent of PNLA she wrote Miss Marvin: 


I dread it very much because I never presided at 
a meeting and I know I shall make a perfect fool of 
myself. If I were only in the habit of fainting it 
would be so convenient. 


There are so many things to tell on the 
human side of Mary Frances Isom—the fun 
she had in Paris on Armistice Day with her 
arms hooked in those of soldier boys who 
joyfully ran interference for her and pro- 
tected “mother’’ from the unruly mobs; or the 
time she won over the juvenile delinquents at 
one of the branches to become avid readers 
and regular visitors to her office; or her love 
for animals—but we haven't the time. I 
should like, however, to let her speak for 
herself as she wrote Miss Marvin on the 
passing scene: 


. . . Mrs. Stallings has just been in to see me. 
She seems to be an aged party but quite bright 
I am in perfect despair over my applicants for to- 
morrow. I have few under 85 and in some cases 
whole families to take the examination and join us 
in a body. I am thinking of giving up library work 
and establishing a home for eastern people left over 
at the Fair. Have you heard that Mr. Anderson has 
taken the Albany School and state librarianship. . . . 
He is a gentleman with some culture and polish 
and we cannot say that of all our library friends 
unfortunately. (1905) 

... her letter did not make a pleasant impression. 
She impressed me as being truly Middle West, a 
young person with much information and no taste or 
real culture. . . —July 12, 1909. 

. . . The Oregonian you will find hard to convert 
because the opinions are Harvey Scott's even when 
not written by him. He simply pitched into our 
library and me too when we were first free and I 
thought it was all over with us, but we are still 
here. . . . The Oregonian is not the power it was 
four years ago. I'd like to claw Mr. Scott.— 
August 21, 1905. 

.. . Teachers have to be persuaded books are good 
or necessary. School authorities are apathetic. . . . 
I have come to the conclusion since I have had 
Berenice that most schools are abominable and all 
teaching is poor... . I think I am quite dull when 
it comes to these modern educational fads.—Septem- 
ber 22, 1911. 


Mary Frances Isom personally chose the 
many inscriptions for the stone work of cen- 
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tral library. The many friendly benches in the 
balustrade are named for novelists. Miss 
Isom disapproved of fiction generally, but 
loved Sir Walter Scott. The bench named 
after him is therefore three times as long as 
the others! At the most prominent point 
where it can be seen by all approaching the 
building from the center of town there is this 
inscription : 

Come, go with us. We'll guide thee to our house 


and show thee the rich treasures we have got, which 
with ourselves are at thy dispose. 


For all of us who enjoy the fruits of her 
greatness and her devotion, I can only say 


They were 
You were 
We are. 


HOMAGE 


Librarians in Reference 
Deserve a patron's deference. 
Their searching skills command respect, 
Likewise their facts and intellect. 
They pause a moment, poised, intent 
As if the answer might be sent 
Direct from Heaven! Then they look 
In catalog, at map, or book; 
Return with proof of their success 
Which makes for mutual happiness! 
Of all librarians I've met, 
These are the ones from whom I get 
The answers! In a sense, 
This is a song of recompense. 
For all the information sought 
And freely given. Thanks ! a lot! 
RUTH CARTER 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 


Affectionate Quotes 


The following lines from Jonathan Daniels’ book 
Prince of Carpetbaggers (pages 302-305) may in- 
terest WLB readers: 

I wrote letters to a group of those for whom my 
affection grows as the years go on—librarians and 
particularly librarians in small towns whose eager- 
ness in assistance to searchers seems to have no 
bounds at all. 

ee oS 
I love all librarians. 
ee « 


My indebtedness is great. My thanks are un- 
bounded. I say only in sharpness: a pox on micro- 
film. 

GeorGE W. ADAMS, Reference Librarian 
Trinity College Library 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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Triumph Over Adversity 


By Helga H. Eason 


HE SAT ALERT, HOPEFUL, with quiet dig- 

nity, leading the discussion, encouraging 
the others. What a contrast to the girl who 
had first come to the discussion group two 
months ago, discharged from a clinic five 
years previously as incurable with a rare nerve 
ligpiien dentin: silent. She was still in 
her wheel chair. Her condition had not im- 
proved; but eight weeks of meeting with 
other handicapped people, of watching them 
express themselves, of seeing their attitude 
toward their handicap become more realistic 
had made her realize that she was not alone, 
that she too had the inner resources to face 
her situation. She was now proving this to 
the group and to herself by comoderating a 
review of Rabbi Liebman’s Peace of Mind 
and Monsignor Fulton Sheen's Life Is Worth 
Living. 

Early in August 1956 the Miami Public 
Library was approached by Mrs. Harry Fried- 
man, subchairman of the Committee on 
Handicap Recreation of the Miami-Dade 
County Chamber of Commerce, asking that 
the library cosponsor a discussion group 
which Mrs. Friedman, a trained recreation 
leader would lead. After several conferences 
of library and Chamber of Commerce person- 
nel, it was decided to try the project for ten 
weeks at a new branch which had a level 
approach and adjacent parking. Here the 
group could meet in the colorful Browsing 
Room. 


Agencies Coo perate 


The foundations were slowly and carefully 
laid. All agencies that deal with the physi- 
cally handicapped, the Florida State Employ- 
ment Service, and the Welfare Planning 
Council, after being given complete informa- 
tion, gave the project their enthusiastic sup- 
port. The objectives and program were 
worked out in detail by Mrs. Friedman, who 
was at that time leading discussion groups 
for older people, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce committee in consultation with the 
library administration. It was felt that the 
area of discussion, when maturely directed, 
is one which offers the greatest possible ex- 
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pression of self—regardless of the type and 
variety of the handicap. It would be possible 
here also for each participant to evaluate his 
own handicap in a realistic light, to take 
cognizance of his right to human dignity as 
an individual, and to discover new vistas of 
expression, learning, and friendship. 

This was truly a pilot project. No record 
could be found of such a group, so all the 
planning was done experimentally, based on 
established concepts of adult education. 


A booklist, ‘Triumph Over Adversity,” 
was prepared and printed by the library and 
selected chapters from This I Believe, com- 
piled by Edward R. Murrow, were multi- 
lithed, since the library had too few copies 
for a large group. About a month before the 
group was scheduled to meet, flyers were 
printed with an ‘Invitation to All Physically 
Handicapped, Aides, and Friends.” These 
were sent out to agencies such as Miami Hear- 
ing Society, Lighthouse for the Blind, Dade 
County Tuberculosis Association, Crippled 
Children’s Society of Dade County, Cerebral 
Palsy Association, Sheltered Workshop of 
Dade County, Vocational Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice, Heart Association of Greater Miami, 
Multiple Sclerosis Society, National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, Miami Speech 
and Hearing Rehabilitation Centre, and 
American Cancer Society. These organiza- 
tions, in turn, distributed them to interested 
individuals. Releases were sent to news- 
papers, a feature story was done by the editor 
of the Miami Herald’s woman's page, spot 
announcements were given to the radio and 
TV stations. Other institutions, such as the 
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YWCA, YMCA, Miami and Miami Beach 


Recreation Departments were circularized. 


Then came 8:00 P.M. on January 7, 1957, 
and with it forty handicapped men and 
women. They came on crutches, in wheel 
chairs, with canes. They came accompanied 
by wives, husbands, relatives, aides, and 
friends. Some came in desperation; most of 
them came with hope. Now, it was up to 
Mrs. Friedman and the librarians (though the 
library was closed io the public that night, 
the entire staff of the branch were there). It 
took time to win some of the group members ; 
a totally deaf man was hurt when he could 
not talk continually. Others also tried to mo- 
nopolize the discussion. A few never spoke. 
But this was a beginning. 

As the series progressed, there was more 
creative thinking. More discussion with fewer 
attempts to hold the center of the stage. More 
questions were asked. The leader had to 
exert less and less effort to get more satisfy- 
ing group response. 

At the end of the formal program there 
was a social evening. The librarians, the 
handicapped, and their friends mingled, 
often continuing the evening's discussion, 
and more and more talk of personal situa- 
tions. One beautiful brunette told me of her 
hope of many years for just such a group; 
that she had even telephoned the Chamber 
of Commerce asking if there was an organi- 
zation in which she could participate in spite 
of the crippling arthritis of her hands. She 
told how on the night of the first meeting she 
had come two hours early, but stood outside 
the door long after the meeting had started ; 
she just couldn't face disappointment. She 
wasn't disappointed. She took part in the 
discussion, began circulating during the social 
hour among those who couldn’t move and 
finally took charge of serving simple refresh- 
ments furnished by grocers of the neighbor- 


hood and by the members who often brought 
cake and cookies of their own baking. 

After discussing a number of the chapters 
of This I Believe, including “Leonardo Da 
Vinci,” “Faith Takes Practice,” and “Why 
Pain?” requests began coming in for discus- 
sions of more current problems and people 
In addition, many wanted direct handicap 
discussions. To meet the requests, a question 
naire composed of their own suggestions was 
given to each member of the group listing 
books and topics for future programs. The 
topics receiving the highest number of votes 
were: an evening of light opera records; a 
review of Dry Guillotine by Beloinet; a re- 
view of Life Is Worth Living by Sheen and 
Peace of Mind by Liebman; a talk on Freud's 
contribution to living today; all, of course, 
to be followed by discussion. 


Problems Discussed 


The vote to discuss problems of the handi- 
capped was overwhelmingly af proved and in 
order of vote, the topics most wanted were: 
“How to overcome self-consciousness when 
handicapped,” ‘What is a physically handi- 
capped person’s place in society?” “Can a 
handicapped person make a living?” “Can a 
handicapped person make new friends?” 

When the series ended, the group was still 
enthusiastic and wanted to begin another ses- 
sion soon. A few also wished such recreation 
as a big dance and handicraft class. The 
library offered a plan for a new group in a 
branch then being built. The Chamber of 
Commerce committee decided ,to work on a 
handicraft program first. 

Members of the group are still asking for 
another discussion group and we hope to 
cosponsor one. The library has found that 
whether its primary purpose is to maintain a 
storehouse of books (most of the handi- 
capped members not only borrow books but 
brought in friends who became patrons), or 
to serve as an information center (not only 
was information given but members became 
intellectually curious), or to be a center for 
informal learning (the desire to learn was 
fostered), the project was a success. As a 
bonus, we helped the participating members 
to find friendship and hope, both within the 
group and with the librarians. The lovely 
brunette girl proved again the value of the 
project when she not only helped to run a 
most successful big fund-raising dinner for 
Handicaps-United, but when she later mar- 
ried a nonhandicapped man. 

(Continued on page 421) 
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Administration in One Easy Lesson’ 
By Lawrence Clark Powell 


HE TITLE IS SARCASTIC, the talk serious. 
I have long sought an apt figure of 
speech for Administration. One came to me 
a Sunday morning while I was doing home 
work on my hands and knees. Administra- 
tion is like trying to rid a rose garden of devil 
grass. A firm grip to pull the deepest roots. 
Care to avoid thorns. The perfume in the air. 
Administration is easy when only two 
people are involved, both located in the same 
room, the sign on one desk reading The Boss, 
the sign on the other The Assistant Boss, and 
one can check on the other. When you have 
to administer people and things you can’t 
see, then the trouble starts. I heard about a 
head librarian who lived happily in a glass- 
partitioned library all on one ace Then she 
came into a new two-story library building 
and lived unhappily ever after, for, she com- 
plained, ‘How can I know what is going on 
upstairs ?”” 


Mutual Confidence 


You do not have to know what's going on 
upstairs, if you practice the first principle of 
administration, which is to trust the people 
who work upstairs. Yet you can’t trust 
people, if they don’t trust you. So then how 
do you develop mutual confidence and 
loyalty, which are the cement of good admin- 
istrative relationships ? 

This is done only by what you are and by 
what you do, not by what you say. You don't 
write memos about these things, nor can they 
be organizationally charted. They are hard to 
talk about without sounding self-satisfied. I 
was an administrator for ten years before I 
dared open my mouth about administration. 
Administration is something better done than 
talked about. And yet there is so much non- 
sense-talk about it—about the so-called sci- 
ence of human engineering and the decision- 
making process—that I am moved to try at 
least to sound sensible. 

Can administration be taught? If at all, 
it is best taught by example, and in more 
than one easy lesson. It is a matter of lifelong 
learning. The trouble is that it deals with 
people. People are hard to know and to 
x. Read at SORT Round Table, California Library Asso 


ciation Conference, Long Beach, October 30, 1958. 
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understand. On paper sometimes they are 
perfect, and they pass an interview 100 per 
cent, and then they come into competitive 
production with other people in, say, a li- 
brary; whereupon the chemistry of person- 
ality begins to work, and everyone is affected, 
and some change for better or for worse. 

I have watched this happen with 2g ome I 
have employed. I have put hurdles in front 
of them in the form of special assignments 
and watched how they go over. The simplest 
task can tell all. We give ourselves away in 
every move we make, by the way we say yes, 
by the way we say no, by the way we meet 
another's question or demand. The silence of 
a person will sometimes reveal more than his 
speech. The way he meets your eye, the way 
he shakes your hand. There is no hiding 
from the eye of an experienced looker, and a 
good administrator learns how to look, with- 
out staring. 

There is the fine art of being administered 
as well as of administering. I am sorry for 
those head librarians who started at the top. 
What I learned in six years at the bottom has 
been of prime use to me in the fifteen years 
I have been exposed to the head winds. I 
don’t always have the wit to apply what I 
know, but I have never forgotten what it was 
to be administered. 

Some of the best things I learned about 
bottom life came from my experience in the 
formation of the UCLA Library Staff Asso- 
ciation. It was born without administrative 
attendance. The library atmosphere was both 
paternalistic and matriarchal—meaning that 
there was a man at the head and women run- 
ning all of the departments but one. The 
staff numbered about fifty, of whom only five 
were clericals. 


Im partial it) 


It was taken for granted that these five 
nonprofessionals would be excluded from the 
staff association. That was my first encounter 
with professional snobbism. The fight to in- 
clude a// staff members was won in the begin- 
ning, chiefly because of the stubborness of 
Jens Nyholm, now librarian of Northwestern 
University, then the head of the UCLA cata- 
log department. We refer jokingly to Scan- 
dinavians as squareheads. There is a time 
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when squareness is an asset. Things tend to 
roll off a round head. 

Some of what I am saying is more mean- 
ingful in medium-sized and large libraries. 
I am not sure at what size of staff an employee 
association becomes desirable. Perhaps when 
the administrator cannot see all of the staff 
members at some time every day. 

It is questionable as to whether an admin- 
istrator of a large library is any longer a true 
librarian. It depends on what he does outside 
of his office in addition to his paper work. 
Hippocrates said to the doctors: “You must 
go to the bedside; it is there alone you can 
learn disease.” 


Librarian Must Be 
Accessible and Experienced 


Likewise a librarian, if he would learn 
librarianship, must go to the reader. The 
larger the library becomes, the harder it is 
for the administrator to go to the reader, and 
only a desperate reader will come to him. 


Nothing inspires a staff more than to know 
that their boss knows from experience what 
they are doing, what their work is, what their 
problems and needs, their hopes and dreams 
are. How does one learn these things about 
the people who work for him? Sometimes by 
what they tell him, if there is time to talk. 
This involves the art of listening; really to 
hear what is being said, one must sidetrack 
what one is intending to say and open his 
mind to what is being said. The monologue 
is most people’s favorite form of conversa- 
tion. They wind themselves up in the morn- 
ing like mechanical toys and go straight 
through till the end of the day. The only way 
to make them hear is to shock them violently, 
the way they treat mental patients with elec- 
tricity. Never make the mistake, however, of 
laughing at or ridiculing one of your staff. 
A woman laughed at is more remembering 
than any elephant. 


A good administrator-staff association rela- 
tionship gives the former a chance to observe 
rank-and-file work without intermediate ad- 
ministrative filters. I have found our staff 
association a good training ground for per- 
sonnel. One of my two assistant librarians 
came to her position as a result of what I saw 
of her work as president of the staff associa- 
tion. 


We have done good things together at 
UCLA between the administration and the 
staff association because we proceed from the 
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fact that we need one another. I trust my 
administrative assistants, department heads, 
and branch librarians, of course, but there is 
a zone between all administrators and the 
rank and file fraught with the dangers of 
misunderstanding because of the chemical 
changes that occur when judgments are 
passed up the line. I have found that the 
officers and the committees of the staff asso- 
ciation, drawn as they are from the ranks, 
are good people to carry messages back 
and forth across this zone of intermediate 
administration. 


Administrators must never be voting mem- 
bers of the staff association, nor should they 
attend meetings unless the agenda is purely 
social. Their presence automatically inhibits 
free criticism and discussion. From all I hear, 
this basic rule is disregarded by many 
administrators. 

What are the things that are troubling the 
beginners? How does the library look from 
the point of view of a newcomer to the staff 
from out of state, who knows no Southern 
California folklore? At UCLA we tend to 
wrap ourselves up in self-justifying slogans, 
such as fastest-growing, dynamic, free-from- 
stifling-tradition, etc., as if all these amazing 
things were virtues. We need constantly to 
be questioned and debunked. A live staff 
association will appoint newcomers to com- 
mittees before they become acclimatized and 
anaesthetized. Administrators in a library 
where salaries are high and working condi- 
tions good tend to become stationary objects, 
gradually ossifying in their outlook. Through 
an active staff association, new blood can be 
pumped into the system and revivify it. 

One of the deepest desires of people is for 
recognition—of their personality, of their ac- 
complishments, however humble, and of 
their needs. This can be reduced to its 
simplest in this rule for any administrator on 
any level: never pass a member of the staff 
anywhere without at least a look, if not a 
word, of recognition. Infinite concern and 
encouragement can be given by a passing 
glance or the clasp of a hand. Failing this, 
a few words in a written note will tell a 
colleague that she is recognized for what she 
is and does. Eschew the formal memo and 
the report for the personal touch. This is one 
of the basic facts of good administration: 
to be personal impersenally. 


I am interested in ways of educating librar- 
ians, both before and after they become head 
librarians. The difficulty in doing it before is 
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that one never knows who is going to the top. 
I should like to see a study made of why the 
present generation of head librarians was 
appointed. This would mean questioning 
college and university presidents, boards of 
supervisors, superintendents, principals, and 
trustees. I believe the answers would be 
weird and wonderful—and frightening. 


Boss with Bad Habits 


Suppose your boss has bad habits. Suppose 
he is of the currently fashionable school of 
scientific mediators—a Doctor of Communi- 
cations—which means that he sits all day at 
the controls of his wind-machine and blows 
up a blizzard of memos? Suppose he is a 
John-of-all-Jargon-man who always demands 
“valid criteria by which to assess data”? Sup- 
pose he drugs himself with detail? Or with- 
holds credit for others’ achievements? Or 
worse yet, takes credit for them? How can 
the staff tell such an administrator that the 
building is on fire? Can his shell of self- 
satisfaction be penetrated? How reach an ad- 
ministrator who is both blind and deaf? 
Where does the line come between criticism 
and disloyalty? Valuable opinions can be 
obtained from new staff members if they have 
the protection of remaining anonymous be- 
hind the shield of a staff association welfare 
or grievance committee. 

Then there is the matter of mistakes. Staff 
members make mistakes which can prove 
fatal, if the boss is a bully and there is no 
group to protect the poor sinner. I made a 
“lulu” in my years as a junior, when some 
students came to me as someone closer to 
their own age, to request that the library sub- 
scribe to a liberal periodical which had been 
refused by the conservatives who dominated 
the department in which they were enrolled. 

I had a ready answer I had learned in 
library school. Petition the head librarian. A 
few days later I was called on the carpet. 
The petition had been filed, all right, and in 
language critical of the powers-that-be, and 
at the suggestion of Mr. Powell. My boss was 
angry. “Why didn’t yow bring the request 
directly to me?” he demanded. “Because I 
knew you wouldn't do anything about it,” 
was not my reply. I do not recall how I got 
my feet unstuck from the carpet. But I do 
recall that the Boss did accede and did place 
the subscription, and did not fire me. So the 
story does not prove any point I am trying to 
make. It’s just a good story. 
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Twenty years later one of my juniors pulled 
one of his own that left me momentarily 
speechless. A full professor phoned and read 
me a memo forwarded to him from off the 
staff bulletin board. It read: “Look out for 
Professor Blank. He is stupid and pig- 
headed.”” The staff member had stupidly 
signed his name to it, and someone who did 
not agree with him had forwarded it to the 
scholar. 

“What are you going to do about it? the 
professor demanded. 

“Look into it.” I replied, with a backward 
inflection. 

I only half agreed with my librarian, Pro- 
fessor Blank is pigheaded, but not stupid. 
There is a time not to write things down, 
I chastened my colleague, at the same time 
writing the professor an apology. 

I am a believer in the dignity and worth of 
the individual, and I look back reverently 
through library history to the contributions 
of such great individuals as Dana, Gillis, and 
Putnam. They were team captains, however, 
not lone players. There can be no widely 
useful one-man or one-woman libraries. We 
are a social profession. I cannot conceive of 
a sizeable library whose work could not be 
furthered by a staff association. I owe much 
to the healthy one in my library, now twenty 
years old, and I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity publicly to say so. 


TRIUMPH OVER ADVERSITY 
(Continued from page 418) 

The ultimate objective for which we strove 
was integration of the handicapped into non- 
handicapped groups. Three blind men and a 
man with cerebral palsy attend our Great 
Books Discussion Group, and are already in- 
tegrated into this activity. 


Such participation was our goal for the 
handicapped group. We feel, however, that 
we achieved the objectives of library service 
as agreed on by the majority of librarians 
who answered the questionnaire sent out by 
Robert D. Leigh, which was published in 
Public Library in the United States, which is: 


To asssemble, preserve, and administer books and 
related materials in organized collections To 
awaken interest, stimulate reading and discussion 
of crucial problems. . .. To improve people's abil- 
ity to participate usefully in activities in which 
they are involved as citizens of their communities, 
the United States, and the world. 
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Human Relations in the Library’ 


Supervision at All Levels 
By Carol Thomas 


HY SHOULD A LIBRARY include human 

relations principles in its supervisory 

program? There are several very good 
reasons: 

Service improves. No hard feelings develop to 
be passed along the line, among the staff, or on to 
patrons. 

Working climate improves. Honey is always bet- 
ter than vinegar. 

Recruiting is aided. Staff members enlist recruits 
by telling their friends about the library and their 
work. 

Staff tenure is aided. When jobs are plentiful 
and human relations are poor, the result is a con- 
stant job-turnover—at every level. 

Better supervision results. A good personnel pol- 
icy involving human relations principles produces 
improved supervision and, in turn, work accom- 
plished without tension and more efficiently, 


Anyone can “‘boss’’—but can they “lead”? 
Supervisors can create good human relations, 
or kill them. This has a tremendous effect on 
the entire library personnel program. Good 
supervision is good leadership. 

What do we mean by the term “human re- 
lations” in connection with library supervi- 
sion? To me, this means that every super- 
visor, whether it be a branch librarian with 
only one page, or the director with several de- 
partment heads, works toward establishing a 
healthy working climate in the library. It 
means that each supervisor understands clear- 
ly that libraries need typists and pages as well 
as librarians, and that a good office worker is 
as much to be respected for the job he does 
well as is the department head for his. 


Human relations are very much involved in 
the way orders are given or requests are made. 
The supervisor who is “position proud” i: 
likely to be really afraid inside. No one has 
to be disagreeable in order to assert authority 
and the supervisor who is ornery, even once 
or twice, has dealt a blow to human relations. 
Not only is the supervisor responsible for 
guiding—not bossing—his staff, but he also 
needs to delegate some of his authority when 
necessary. Those who have had the horrid ex- 


° Talks given at a meeting of the Staff Organizations 
Round Table during the American Library Association 
conference in Kansas City, June 1957 

Carol_Thomas is Director of the Kent County Library, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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perience of having the supervisor return from 
an absence and criticize everything that was 
done are not likely to forget this. Delegation 
of authority is vitally important in maintain- 
ing a good staff feeling. 

Giving clear instructions to subordinates is 
yet another part of this picture. The super- 
visor who does not explain what he wants in 
intelligible language—or, worse yet, gives un- 
clear instructions so he cannot be blamed if 
something goes wrong, is one of the most cap- 
able wreckers of human relations that there is. 


How happy members of a department are 
when the supervisor makes a mistake and then 
passes the buck! Have you ever heard a li- 
brarian in charge of circulation give the clerk 
on duty a going-over in front of the public 
when the librarian himself made the mistake ? 
This ruins human relations between staff and 
public as well as within the staff. 


Let us consider for a few minutes the things 
a supervisor must know, and do, if the library 
is to have a good human relations program. 


Human relations is, after all, the art of treating 
others as you yourself would be treated. Therefore, 
supervisors need to feel that each staff member is 
important in the entire picture. Every member of 
the staff should feel he is needed. 

Fairness in granting requests, in giving promo- 
tions, and in considering complaints is so terribly 
important that it is amazing how often it is over 
looked. No supervisor would be human if he didn’t 
like some people better than others, but he must do 
everything he can to avoid favoritism. 

Training subordinates for promotian and giving 
them opportunities to grow in the job is essential 
Delegation of authority is important here, but even 
more so is an unselfish attitude when a chance for 
promotion comes up. Every staff member who be- 
comes successful in a new position is a credit to a 
supervisor. Human relations get a real boost when 
the supervisor feels responsible for getting promo- 
tions for members of his department. 

Interdepartmental cooperation, especially when 
some staff members cross departmental lines in per 
formance of their jobs, is another element in the 
human relations program. The uncooperative de- 
partment head stymies his subordinates and those of 
his opposite in another department if he is bossy or 
unwilling to work out mutual problems. This sort 
of thing exists between branches in a system and 
may easily result in losing personnel. 

In the everyday working relationship the super- 
visor needs to contro] himself. Moodiness is ex- 
tremely hard for the staff to cope with and showing 
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anger or displeasure in front of coworkers is humili- 
ating to the staff member being criticized. 

When his own illness or illness in the family 
makes a staff member less efficient, good human re- 
lations calls for tolerance and understanding by the 
supervisor. 


It would be possible for me to continue 
with this list of supervisory traits at much 
greater length, but I have tried to cover only 
the major duties of a supervisor here. Before 
I close, however, I would like to make a point 
or two on where the director fits into the 
picture. 

In the library where all authority and pow- 
er to make decisions lies in the hands of the 
director, human relations will suffer no mat- 
ter how kind he may be. Supervisors in the 
lower echelons will feel that their abilities are 
slighted and, when there is trouble with sub- 
ordinates, they will usually take the attitude, 
“let the director do it.” Supervisors must be 
given authority and then held responsible for 
the way things work out. The director is ex- 
tremely foolish if he believes everyone can be 
handled the same way. There are some who 
believe that this is fair. However, people dif- 


fer to such an extent that the same approach 
cannot be used for all staff members. Sub- 
ordinates differ, for instance, in the amount 
of responsibility they can assume and the 
director must take this into consideration. 


Most directors are conscious of troubles be- 
tween staff members or department heads, 
when one bullies another. It is extremely im- 
portant to the whole library that the director 
take a hand in correcting the offender. Blunt 
talk is sometimes necessary and too many head 
librarians are afraid to administer this treat- 
ment to those who are offensive. 


Finally, the director owes a great deal of 
loyalty to the staff in relation to the library 
board. New personnel rules should be care- 
fully thought out before the board adopts 
them and the director is responsible for trying 
to get good salaries and working conditions. 

I believe that all these things are vital to a 
library that wants human relations principles 
embodied in its personnel program. Such a 
program will repay itself many times over in 
excellent service and a peaceful, hard-work- 
ing staff. 3 


Staff Council, In-Service Training, 


and Democratic Administration 
By Oswald H. Joerg 


HE EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY believes in democratic adminis- 

tration and encourages staff participation in 
policy making. Authority is decentralized as 
much as possible, and supervisors are urged 
to use their own initiative and judgment. 

We believe that successful human relations 
in the library depend to a great extent on the 
ability and attitude of the supervisor. Conse- 
quently, an in-service training program was 
planned for supervisors only, both profession- 
al and nonprofessional. This program was in 
addition to the regular training for library 
assistants. Twenty persons, in two groups of 
ten each, attended eight one-and-one-half 
hour meetings. Topics discussed were: 

Importance of Supervision 

Authority and Responsibilities of Supervisors 

On-the-Job Training 

Work Simplification 

Human Relations: Patrons 

Human Relations: Staff 

Techniques for Increasing Production 

Planning, Measurement, and Evaluation 


Oswald Librarian of the 
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Techniques used included lectures, panel 
discussions, group discussions, and role 
playing. 

The library uses several other means to at- 
tempt to develop better human relations: 


A staff council, composed of twelve librarians in 
ax professional service from the central library and 
from the branches, meets once a month to discuss 
and pass on all policy matters. Each member, i 
cluding the chief librarian, has an equal vote ied 
final decision is by majority vote. 


A staff institute is held twice a year. All arrange- 
ments are made by the staff association, and all staff 
members, including the custodians, participate 


Recognition for superior work is given, upon rec 
ommendation of the supervisor, in the form of a 
merit raise, a one-step salary increase. This is for 
the nonprofessional staff only and does not affect or 
postpone the automatic salary increments. 


A superior accomplishment award is made once a 
year to the staff member whose contributions are 
considered to have been outstanding. All staff mem 
bers are eligible for this award. 


A professional staff member attends all board of 
trustees meetings as an observer and reports back to 
the staff council. 
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However, we believe that the general cli- 
mate and the attitudes which prevail are far 
more important than any organizational de- 
vices or other formal methods. We try to 
keep all the staff fully informed at all times. 
Policies and plans are fully discussed in ad- 
vance with all concerned and final decisions 
are made through the staff council. 


We make no claims to 100 per cent success, 
but we think we are going in the right direc- 
tion. We have found new insights into our- 
selves and our jobs. Most of the staff has an 
increased sense of involvement in decision 
making, and we all have a better understand- 
ing of interpersonal relationships and indi- 
vidual needs and satisfactions. 


Human Relations Are Influenced by 


Staff Association Activities 
By Dorothy Garside 


UMAN RELATIONS IN THE LIBRARY are 

greatly influenced and improved by staff 
association activities, activities which are fre- 
quently taken for granted by both the staff 
and the administration. 

When I became vice-president of the staft 
association of the Chicago Public Library in 
1956 I thought I knew something about it, 
having been a member for many, many years, 
but in my contacts with the staff I felt I was 
on the defensive. I was continually asked, 
“What does the staff association do?” “Why 
should I join it?”” “What does it do for me?” 
So to get the answers to these questions, I 
went back and read the minutes, beginning 
with the first meeting back in 1923. I emerged 
with a very healthy respect for our staff asso- 
ciation, and all the answers I needed for the 
doubting ones! I have used this information 
throughout my term of office, and to show 
you what I mean, I should like to tell you 
briefly, something of our history. 

We were organized in 1923 “to promote 
understanding and friendship among mem- 
bers of the staff,” with a council made up of 
representatives from each library agency. We 
were very social in those days—parties, opera, 
drama, baseball, and more parties were the 
order of the day. Our intellects were not ne- 
glected, however. There were also lectures by 
Lew Sarett, Carl Sandburg, Harry Hansen, 
Vincent Starrett, Llewelyn Jones—all famous 
names now, who then rendered their services 
for the sum of $10 each! So passed the twen- 
ties, and then came 1930, and retrenchment. 
Staff members were laid off, and in 1931 we 
started a loan fund. By 1933 this had become 
a relief fund, built up by donations, and $10 
loans kept the wolf from the door of many 
staff members during that period of salary cuts 


Dorothy Garside is Head Assistant in the Technology 
Department of the Chicago, Illinois, Public Library. 
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and payless pay days. Our welfare committee 
then studied the situation, and helped to es- 
tablish a Chicago Public Library Credit 
Union, which today is a going concern, func- 
tioning under state law, and separate from the 
staff association. We also had a book drive, 
helping to stock our depleted shelves when 
the library could no longer buy books. 

Then in 1936 there appeared this declara- 
tion in the minutes: 

It was decided that the staff association has full 


authority to discuss personnel problems, that it is 
not just a social organization. 


Our constitution was revised to include a per- 
sonnel chairman, and soon thereafter we be- 
gan to have direct contacts with the library 
board of directors. 

Throughout the forties we interested our- 
selves in salary increases, the five-day week, 
job analysis, scholarships, longer vacation pe- 
riods, our pension funds, and an insurance 
program which we started and which later be- 
came a payroll deduction plan, as well as in 
parties, teas, lectures, classes for civil service 
examinations, and other activities. 

The fifties have been a period of growth 
for us as well as for our parent organization. 
Today the Chicago Public Library has over 
1,200 employees. About 300 of these are on a 
part-time basis, and over 650, or two-thirds 
of the full-time staff, are members of the staff 
association. All staff members are eligible, 
from the chief librarian down to the newest 
junior, professional, and clerical assistants. 
Our council is now made up of elected repre- 
sentatives from each grade and regional dis- 
trict and is truly democratic in character. We 
are organized 
to protect and develop through united effort, the 
professional and economic interests of the staff and 


to promote mutual understanding between the Staff 
and Administration. 
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We have the usual elected officers—president, 
vice-president (who is president-elect) , treas- 
urer, recording and corresponding secretaries, 
and these, with the committee chairmen make 
up our executive board. Council and board 
meet alternate months on library time. 


Our council provides an open forum for the 
exchange of ideas, airing of grievances, and a 
channel of communication from the staff up- 
ward to the administration. Each year in the 
fall, the council discusses personnel problems, 
salaries, and staff welfare; the personnel 
chairman writes to the board of directors of 
the library briefly stating our needs and re- 
quests, whether they are for salary increases 
or adjustments or for some improvement in 
working conditions; and we are then invited 
to send a representative to a meeting of the 
committee on administration, where we have 
the opportunity to elaborate on our requests 
and answer questions put to us by members of 
the board. Our president attends meetings of 
the board of directors as an observer, and 
hearing and seeing the board in action gives 
one a much stronger impression of the prob- 
lems of the administration than merely read- 
ing the minutes, and also provides a chance to 
get acquainted with individual members of 
the board. 


Each year we allocate a sum of money for 
scholarships. They are awarded by majority 
vote of our executive board to any civil service 
staff member, for one course in a subject which 
will help in his or her present library position. 
This year scholarships were awarded to a 
professional assistant with a graduate library 
degree employed in our applied science and 
technology department for a course in chem- 
istry, to two clerical assistants in our display 
division for courses at the Art Institute, and 
to a subprofessional assistant working for her 
degree in library science. We also allocate a 
sum of. money each year to send delegates to 
the ALA conference. 

Our welfare chairman brings to the atten- 
tion of the administration needed improve- 
ments and repairs in our staff rooms. We 
operate coke, milk, and candy machines, and 
sell coffee during the lunch hours for Sc per 
cup, and use the profits to buy magazines, ash 
trays, and other small comforts in our staff 
rooms. We have also purchased and maintain 
a complete silver tea and coffee service, lace 
tablecloths, punch bowls, and dishes, which 
may be used for library and staff parties. 


This past year we ran a very successful 
suggestion contest and awarded three prizes 
of $10 each at our annual social function in 
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May. This was a tea in honor of our assistant 
librarian, Nathan R. Levin, who this year 
completed fifty years of service in the library. 
It was held at our new and very beautiful 
Bezazian Branch and was attended by over 
three hundred staff members. 

This past year we have concerned ourselves 
with our pension funds and social security, 
have kept in touch with legislative action re- 
lating to them, and have reported frequently 
to our members. 


Factors in Human Relations 


These, then, are some of the things we 
have done and are doing. How do they con- 
tribute to improved human relations? Human 
relations in the management field has been 
defined as ‘‘the science and art of achieving 
desirable motivation and individual satisfac- 
tion.” According toa recently published piece 
of research made by the supervisor training 
division of the Texas Engineering Extension 
Service, there are ten factors which produce 
satisfied workers. Among these are—an effec- 
tive communications program, a channel for 
the free expression of grievances and con- 
structive ideas, a comfortable working en- 
vironment, and an atmosphere of mutual 
respect between supervisor and employee. It 
seems to me that the staff association makes a 
real contribution in these areas. Communica- 
tion downward is relatively simple, but in a 
large organization administration can best 
keep in touch with the thinking of the staff 
through the functioning of a democratic staff 
organization. Our many contacts with the 
board and the administration take place in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect, we provide 
some comforts for the staff and suggest others, 
and we provide an opportunity for free ex- 
pression of ideas. In addition to this, and an 
important addition it is, we get acquainted 
with our coworkers, make friends of people 
we might never have met, and develop assur- 
ance and confidence in our staff members 


In industry good human relations can be 
measured in increased productivity, fewer ac- 
cidents—tangibles. In a service organization 
good human relations are reflected in the one 
thing we are all striving for—good public 
relations. If through our activities we can 
make even a small contribution in this field, 
these activities are justified and should be 
encouraged and expanded. 

Let’s not underestimate our staff associa- 
tions! Let’s not just take them for granted, 
but support them and promote them! 
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Books My Children Have Loved 


By Margaret R. Norton 


HEN THEIR AUNT sent them some 

money several years ago on Valentine's 

Day “to be spent on anything they wanted,” 

my three daughters (now nine, ten, and thir- 

teen) voted against candy and unanimously 

decided to buy Phyllis McGinley’s The Plain 
Princess. Hyacinths instead of bread! 

There are certain books that my girls have 
loved. On our numerous treks to the public 
library, they choose these again and again. 
Some they buy from their allowances or ask 
to be given as birthday or Christmas presents. 
With enthusiasm they recommend certain 
books to their friends. It is these cherished 
books we should like to suggest. 

All of these books “read well” out loud. 
Certain other collections are more literary, 
but may be better read to one’s self or when 
one is older. Sound, color, movement—basic 
ingredients—are in our favorites. 

In a personal list of this sort there are 
shortcomings. There is a lack of the wonder- 
ful myths that man has been nurtured on 
since the dawn of history. Finding no books 
quite simple enough in this field, I have told 
in my own words the Greek myths, the Ara- 
bian Nights, the Ramayana and the Jataka. 

The list is a personal one of my daughters, 
and while I second every choice, I, myself, 
would have added a few others. I would in- 
clude some of Leslie Brooks’ and Caldecott’s 
books, on which I cut my eyeteeth. My girls 
enjoy them, but they don’t love them. As a 
young child I fell in love with Grahame’s 
The Wind in the Willows and tried it on my 
oldest daughter at six. She wasn’t interested. 
Perhaps I introduced it to her too young. 
Yet Grahame’s The Reluctant Dragon the 
children have adored since the age of four. 

All the Caldecott Medal books they have 
seen many times, but on being read aloud 
these books often do not seem as good as 
they look (Many Moons being an outstand- 
ing exception). 

Certain adult books my girls have spent 
many hours paging through. Mention should 
be made of them for, while not included in 
the list, they enrich and stimulate imagination 
and knowledge. Our World Book has been 
examined volume by volume by each child. 


Margaret Norton, an elementary school teacher, is 
studying part-time toward a master’s degree in library 
science. 
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If some unknown point comes up, the girls 
have formed the habit of saying ‘‘Let’s look 
it up.”” A child’s encyclopedia in the home 
is of great value. 

The World We Live in (the adult edition) 
by the editorial staff of Life has fascinated 
our children, as has The World’s Great Re- 
ligions. Hammond's Nature Atlas of Amer- 
ica and The Golden Treasury of Natural 
History by Bertha M. Parker have opened up 
new worlds (also, have helped to clutter up 
the house with collections of rocks, live 
snakes, shed snake skins, seeds, milkweed 
pods with puff, etc.). Books of art collec- 
tions are of great value and interest—Currier 
and Ives, Art Treasures of the Louvre, Pic- 
tures Every Child Should Know. 

C. S. Lewis has said, ‘No book is really 
worth reading at the age of ten which is not 
equally (and often far more) worth reading 
at the age of fifty.” This, I'm sure, could 
even be restated to start at the age of three. 
Here, then, are books that have delighted our 
family, books that we can unequivocally 
recommend to others. 


Earliest Books 


ApaMs, GeorGE A. First Things. Photographs by 
Paul Henning. New York, Platt, 1947 
Twenty-four color photographs printed on_ thick 
strong paper of objects familiar to very small children 
make this very appealing. 
KuNuHakrT, Dorotuy. Pat the Bunny. Illus. by the 
author. $1.50 
Each small, cardboard page has something for baby 
to do—pat the felt bunny, play peek-a-boo, smell! the 
flowers, etc. Much loved by the very young 
Mitne, A. A. When We Were Very Young. Iilus 
by E. H. Shepard. New York, Dutton, 1950. $2 
From the age of six months on children enjoy goers 
and these verses are full of the spirit of childhood. 
ROJANKOVSKY, FEopoR, Illus. and comp. The Tall 
Book of Mother Goose. New York, Harper, 
1942. $1.50 
Bright, gay pictures illustrate almost every rhyme 
The pictures of children are realistic, not namby-pamby. 
Even before they can talk, toddlers enjoy this book 


Books from Two to Four 


BANNERMAN, HELEN. The Jumbo Sambo. Illus 

by the author. Philadelphia, Lippincott. $2.50 

Six of Mrs. Bannerman’s imaginative stories are col 
lected in one book. Beloved by young and old alike 
Included are: ‘‘Little Black Sambo,’’ ‘Sambo and. the 
Twins,’ ‘‘Little Black Quasha,’’ ‘‘Little Black Bob 
tail,"’ ‘‘The Teasing Monkey,’’ and ‘“‘Little Kettle 
Head.”’ 

. The Story of Little Black Mingo. Illus. by 
the author. London, Nisbet. ‘ 

Little Black Mingo, with the help of a mongoose 
escapes the clutches of a horrid cross old woman called 
Black Noggy and a horrible big Mugger. 
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. The Story of Little Black Quibba. Illus. by 
the author. London, Nisbet. 

Little Black Quibba saves his sick mother from death 
by getting the mangoes the doctor ordered. This little 
beck with its large print and colored illustrations 
opposite each page of text has long been a world-wide 
favorite of children. 


BEMELMANS, LupwiG. Madeline. Illus. by the au- 
thor. New York, Simon, 1939. $2.95 


In an old house in Paris, all covered with vines, 
lives Madeline, smallest of twelve girls in two straight 
lines. The gifts she gets in the hospital when she has 
her appendix out make Madeline the envy of the rest. 


. Madeline's Rescue. Illus. by the author. 
New York, Viking, 1953. $3.00 
‘This is the story of a canine 
Who saved our little Madeline 
From the waters of the Seine. 
All this happened in Paris, France, 
Pictures and text by Bemelmans."’ 


BROWN, MARGARET Wise. Little Fur Family. 
Illus. by Garth Williams. New York, Harper, 
1946. $1.50 

The 2” x 3” edition with a real fur jacket (not the 
larger unclothed edition now on sale) has been hugged 
can snuggled by children for over a decade. he very 

simple text and the humanized animals of Mr. Williams 
make this one of a child’s most treasured books. 


Willie's Adventures. Illus. by Crockett 
Johnson. Eau Claire, Hale, 1954. $1.50 
Three of Miss Brown's most delightful stories are 
we into this one book Willie's Animal,’’ “Willie's 
‘ockets,’" “Willie's Walk. 


BRUNHOFF, JEAN DE. The Story of Babar, the 
Little Elephant. Trans. from the French by 
Merle S. Haas. Illus. by the author. New York, 
Random, 1933. $1.50 

“A classic picture book, gay and amusing. It was 
A. A. Milne who said that any child who does not 
spend delightful hours making sure that no detail of the 
famous little elephant’s adventures escapes him deserves 
to wear gloves and be kept off wet grass for the rest of 
his life. 


. Babar and his Children. Trans. from the 
French by Merle S. Haas. Illus. by the author. 
New York, Random, 1938. $1.50 

Babar becomes the father of not one but three baby 
elephants. As they grow older, the children have not 
only the usual, but the unusual adventures. Fascinating 
colorful illustrations filled with friendly animals, bugs, 
owers. 


FLACK, Marjorie. The Story about Ping. Illus 
by Kirt Wiese. New York, Viking, 1933. $1.50 
Ping the duck lives on a wise-eyed boat on the 
Yangtze River. When he missed his boat one evening, 
he became lost and many an adventure befell him before 
he rejoined his mother, his father, his sisters and 
brothers, not to mention his aunts and uncles and his 
forty-two cousins. 


GEISEL, THEODOR Seuss. Horton Hatches the Ege. 
Illus. by the author. New York, Random, 1940. 
$1.75 

Horton the elephant is persuaded by gay, lazy Mayzie 
to sit on her egg for just a little while. After a year of 
sitting, the egg hatches with startling results 


HapeER, BERTA and ELMER. Story of Pancho and 
the Bull with the Crooked Tail. Illus. by the 
author. New York, Macmillan, 1942. $2.00 

A gay and delightful book of how Pancho, a little 
boy, captures the bull with the crooked tail after many 
gauchos have failed. 


Krauss, RutTH. The Happy Day. Illus. by 
Simont. New York, Harper, 1949 


Wonderful animals inhabit these pages. 
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PoTTerR, BEATRIX. The Tale of Peter Rabbit. Illus. 
by the author. New York, Warne. $1.00 
No childhood is complete without a copy of this 
classic. The drawings, the language, the story are 
pertect. 
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Rey, H. A. Curious George. Illus. by the author. 
Boston, Houghton, 1941. $2.00 
After the Man in the Yellow Hat brings the monkey 
George to America, George finally, after many adven 
tures, lands in the zoo. 


——. Curious George Takes a Job. Illus. by the 
author. Boston, Houghton. $2.50 
Hilarious adventures and drawings of the lovable 
monkey George. 


SHERRILL, DorotHy. The Story of a Little White 
Teddy Bear. Illus. by the author. New York, 
Farrar, 1944. $1.00 

This little teddy bear didn’t want to go to bed and 
so he ran and had many adventures until his parents 
found him. The manuscript ry and simple vo- 
cabulary make it a good book for a first grader to read 
to himself or a younger brother or sister. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE. Little John Little. Illus. by 
the author. New York, Wonder Books, 1951. 
25¢ 

The very smallness of Little John Little appeals to 
the young. Beautiful illustrations. 


LitTLE GOLDEN Books. New York, Simon 25c 
Little Red Riding Hood. Retold and illustrated 


by Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
Utterly charming illustrations. 


The Three Billy Goats Gruff and The Wolf and 
the Kids. Illus. by Richard Scarry. 
A first-grader can read these simple and charmingly 
illustrated texts. 
The Three Bears. Illus. by F. Rojankovsky 
Enchanting bears frisk about in this book. 
Fifty Famous Fairy Tales. Illus. by Isobel Read 
Racine, Wis., Whitman, 1946. 50c 
Well-written in simple, everyday language, swift 
moving, with stories of just the right length, this book 
avorite fairy tale collection. Children in third 
1 read it to themselves. 


Books from Four to Seven 


BRYANT, SARA CONE. Stories to Tell to Children. 
Illus. by Patten Wilson. London, Harrap. 

Here is an outstanding collection of tested storytell 
ing favorites of children—some shortened, some length 
ened, some verbatim from such masters as Joseph 
Jacobs, Seumas McManus, and Lafcadio Hearn he 
Hindu jackal tales and especially McManus’ Billy Beg 
and his Bull are family favorites. 


CHASE, RICHARD. Wicked John and the Devil. 
Illus. by Joshua Tolford. Boston, Houghton, 
1951. $2.00 

Do you know what swamp fire is? Well now, it is 
the private hell of Wicked John, meaner than the Devil 
himself. . . Lusty American humor and peas 
illustrations make this one of the best tall folk tales 


Duviosin, RoGER. Petunia. Illus. by the author. 
New York, Knopf. $2.00 
A not very bright goose has some sense knocked into 
her. Charming and very funny illustrations make chil 
dren go back to this again and again. 


Estes, ELEANOR. The Hundred Dresses. 
Louis Slobodkin. 
$2.75 
_ One will never forget Wanda Petronski in her one 
faded but clean blue dess, stolidly setting her lips tight 
and hitching up her left shoulder as she told the other 
girls she had one hundred dresses all lined up in her 
closet. A remarkable book. 


Fireside Book of Folk Songs. Ed. by Margaret 
Bradford Boni. Illus. by Alice and Martin Prov- 
ensen. New York, Simon, 1947. $5.00 

_ What is a home without a song? Here is a collection 
of carols, sea songs, ballads from English, Scottish 
Irish, and American sources and written in easy-to-sing 

arrangements 


Illus. by 
New York, Harcourt, 1944. 
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Illus. 
1937. 


Walter, the Lazy Mouse. 
Garden City, Doubleday, 


FLACK, MAR JORIE. 
by the author. 
$2.00 

‘Popular in first and second grades. Walter is hu- 
manized in dress and activities but his antics and reform 
are all amusing. 

GeIsEL, THEODOR Seuss. The 500 Hats of Bar- 
tholomew Cubbins. Illus. by the author. New 
York, Vanguard, 1938. $1.75 


This story has everything—humor, imagination, good 
illustrations—and moreover, it ‘‘reads well’’ out loud. 


Much loved. 

—. Thidwick, the Big-hearted Moose. Illus. by 

the author. New York, Random, 1948. $2.50 
“A host above all must be nice to his guest’’ is the 

motto of dear Thidwick, even when he is shamelessly 


taken advantage of—but the tables are turned in a most 
original manner. 


The Golden Book of Poetry. 
Illus. by Gertrude Elliott. 
1947 

Well-selected, well-illustrated in both color and line, 
these poems interest the young child 


Ed. by Jane Werner. 
New York, Simon, 


GRAHAME, KENNETH. The Reluctant Dragon. 
Illus. by Ernest Shepard. New York, Holiday 
House, 1953. $2.00 

The boy's reading of natural history and fairy tales 
“in a sandwichy sort of way’’ made his discovery of a 
Dragon in a cave on the Downs seem quite normal. 
How he arranged a successful match between St. George 
and the dragon forms the basis of a tale of utter 
enchantment. English wit at its sparkling best! 


Grim, J. L. K. and W. K. Fairy Tales. Illus. by 
Fritz Kredel. (Trans. by Mrs. E. V. Lucas, Lucy 
Crane, and Marian Edwardes.) New York, Gros- 
set. 1945. $2.50 

Fifty-five wonderful folk tales are told in this much- 
loved translation. A must for every home library. The 
print and make-up are unusually good. 


Haywoop, CaRoLyn. “B” is for Betsy. Illus. by 
the author. New York, Harcourt, 1939. $2.95 
The story of a first-grader in a typically American 
classroom shows both the humorous and serious sides of 
school. The author's black-and-white illustrations en- 
hance this warmly human book. 


KIPLING, RuDYARD. Just So Stories. Illus. by the 
author. New York, Doubleday, 1907. $2.50 

For the sheer joy of reading galloping prose that rolls 

off the tongue and for the utter fun of reading imagi- 

native stories, this book has no equal, O Best Beloved. 


. Rikki-Tikki-Tavi from The Jungle Books, 
Vol. 2. Illus. by Aldren Watson. Garden City, 
Doubleday, 1948. $2.50 

‘This is the story of the great war that Rikki-Tikki- 
Tavi fought single-handed, through the bathrooms of 
the big bungalow in Segowlee cantonment.’’ So begins 
one of Kipling’s most exciting Indian stories. 


Lewis, C. S. The Lion, the Witch and the Ward- 
robe. Illus. by Pauline Baynes. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1950. $2.75 

Peter, Susan, Edmund, and Lucy enter into the magic 
land of Narnia through the back of an old wardrobe. 
Here they find the land under the spell of a wicked 
White Witch. How Narnia is freed by the lion Aslan 
and the children forms the basis of a beautifully written 
modern fairy tale. 


MAUGHAM, W. SOMERSET. “September's Bird” in 
The Maugham Reader. Garden City, Doubleday, 
1950 

An exquisite story of September, the ninth daughter 


of a King of Siam, her jealous sisters, and a very wise 
ir 


McC.toskey, Rosert. Blueberries for Sal. Illus. 

by the author, New York, Viking, 1949. $3.00 

Young Sal and Little Bear = their mothers mixed up 

on Blueberry Hill, where each was getting food for the 
winter. 
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——. One Morning in Maine. 
thor. New York, Viking, 1952. 
This should be a must for any six- 
who has just lost his first tooth. 
McGintey, Puytus. The Plain Princess. Illus. 
by Helen Stone. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1945. 
$2.00 
This modern fairy tale tells of 
cess Esmeralda 
earth help of 
daughters. 


PARKER, BERTHA Morris. 
of Natural History. 500 color pictures. New 
York, Simon, 1952. $5.00 

Information on plants, animals, stars, etc., collected 
into an impressive one-volume nature library. Even 


children who cannot read the text spend hours poring 
over the remarkable pictures. 


Potter, BEATRIX. The Roly-Poly Pudding. Illus. 
by the author. New York, Warne, 1936. $1.00 
A very exciting and almost fatal adventure befalls 
Tom Kitten. One four-year-old on being introduced to 
this book loved it so much that he? mother had to read 

it three times over in one sitting and then buy it 
forthwith. 


THURBER, JAMES. Many Moons. Illus. by Louis 
Slobodkin. New York, Harcourt, 1943. $2.75 
An enchanting modern fairy tale in which the Prin- 
cess Lenore is cured from a surfeit of raspberry tarts not 
by the wise, pompous men of the court, but by a poetic 
jester. One of the few examples of a Caldecott medal 
winner in which the text is as good as the pictures. 
Wuire, E. B. Charlotte’s Web. Illus. by Garth 
Williams. New York, Harper, 1952. $2.50 
Charlotte, a spider, who lives in a barn with Wilbur, 
a pi , Saves him from a terrible fate. Such is the magic 
of White's prose that two such unappealing creatures 
as a spider and a pig are made radiintly lovable. Garth 
Williams’ black- SS drawings enhance the tale. 


Wipe, Oscar. “The Selfish Giant” 
Known Works of Oscar Wilde. 
Blue Ribbon Books, 1927 

The kiss of a little boy transformed the selfish giant 
into a friend of the children of the village. Some of the 
most beautiful prose in the English language is woven 
into this shimmering legend. 

Witson, Hazev. His Indian Brother. IUlus. by R 
Henneberger. New York, Abingdon, 1955. $2.50 

Brad Porter was left in the Maine woods alone in 
1809 while his father returned to Boston for the rest of 
the —_ The father’s return to Maine was delayed 
and the boy would have died if he had not been be 
friended by Indians. 


Illus. by the au 
$2.50 


or seven-year-old 


10w the plain prin 
rows beautiful through the down-to 
ame Goodwit and her five lovely 


The Golden Treasury 


in Best 
New York, 


Christmas 


JACKSON, KATHRYN. The Animals’ Merry Christ- 
mas. Illus. by Richard Scarry. New York, 
Simon, 1950. $3.20 

From the delightful, pop-out Santa greeting one on 
the front inside cover to the last page of friendly beasts, 
this book is filled with good things. It is hard to find 
good Christmas stories for the young, but here is a 
virile, enjoyable collection. 


F. A. O. ScHwarz, Fifth Avenue at 58th Street, 
New York 22. Toy Catalog. Free. Issued every 
year. 


A catalog to dream over. Looked at all year around 


Easter 


BROWN, MARGARET WISE. The Golden Egg Book 
Illus. by Leonard Weisgard. New York, Simon, 
1947. $1.50 

A colorful Easter book whose simplicity of story and 


beauty of illustration make it one of the most loved of 
family books. 


MiLHous, KATHERINE. The Egg Tree. Illus. by 
the author. New York, Scribner, 1950. $2.50 
Katy and Carl are introduced to the Pennsylvania 
Dutch custom of making an Easter egg tree out of 
blown-out, decorated eggs. The appropriate, colorful 
illustrations deservedly won the Caldecott medal. 
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More Suggestions for National 
Library Week 


By Virginia H. Mathews 


O REACH THE BROADEST PUBLIC in sup- 

port of National Library Week, enlist the 
wide cooperation of business and industry for 
the use of downtown locations, and other 
heavily-trafficked places outside the library for 
exhibits and displays. Much of the success 
of NLW will depend on its effective promo- 
tion through channels that are not usually 
associated with books, reading, culture and 
education, as well as those that are. The li- 
brary, book store and other cultural agencies 
are apt to have NLW exhibits without much 
urging, but the committee will need to make 
special effort with other agencies and business 
firms. 


1. Books. Display old, rare, or especially inter- 
esting books from the college or public library and 
from private collections. Private collectors with 
rare and valuable books could be asked to lend them 
for display. Also, a prominent citizen could be 
asked to lend the 5 or 10 books that have most 
influenced his life, to be exhibited as such. Displays 
built around themes such as ‘Books for the home 
library,” “Explore with books,” ‘‘Timeless Books,” 
“Books with Happy Endings,” can be planned for 
bank and utility company windows, and for other 
firms that utilize institutional public service exhibits. 
Groups of books for home library collections can 
be displayed in different places for various kinds of 
families: young couples with no children; the fam- 
ily with teen agers, etc. 

Your local periodical distributor, sometimes re- 
ferred to as a magazine wholesaler, probably would 
be glad to cooperate on the preparation of a special 
display of paperback books for schools, libraries, 
and other locations. If you can plan this type of 
exhibit, be sure to ask someone on the committee 
to work with the periodical distributor locally. Per- 
haps this can be worked out by a joint group which 
would include a librarian. a bookseller, the distribu- 
tor, and some other person noted for professional 
ability in selecting titles of interest to the local 
community. 

Urge libraries, schools, and organizations to pre- 
pare selected lists of books for various interests and 
ages. Display the books and list them in appropri- 
ate groups; provide for attractive printing of lists 
and widespread distribution to families. 

Exhibit books written by authors in the area (or 
about the area); gy can be accompanied by photo- 
graphs and letters. A display of books and maga- 
zines can be built around a subject or hobby interest, 
such as antiques (with borrowed specimens of some 
of the antiques illustrated in the books); coin and 
stamp collections, cooking, the theater, local history, 
appropriate books on art can surround a famous 


Virginia Mathews is Assistant Director of National 


Library Week. 
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painting or print. Art, fashion, and home decora- 
tion books can be included in department store 
window displays. 


2. Appropriate books should be displayed in con- 
nection with all events, programs and speeches 
scheduled to take place during NLW. 


3. Tie-ins with merchandise. Local merchants 
can be asked to exhibit in their windows the books 
that relate to whatever they sell. Point out to them 
their self-interest in encouraging people to read in 
their field. Last year Worcester, Massachusetts, had 
40 downtown window displays built around NLW 
themes. Books displayed should be fresh and new 
looking in their original jackets. Books for displays 
arranged by the committee can be obtained from 
local bookstores, or through a wholesaler in your 
region. Or the public library may be able to lend 
copies of books for exhibits. In any case, a small 
sign should give credit to lender, be it bookstore, 
library, or private citizen. 


4. In cooperation with management or a labor 
union, a display of ‘get ahead’’ books to help em- 
ployees could be displayed near time clocks and 
company cafeterias, etc. 


Arrange for bus and card cards to carry the 
NLW slogan and theme in public vehicles. Many 
communities—including several large cities like 
Denver and Nashville—found that this attracted a 
great deal of attention last year. Arrange for local 
delivery trucks and taxicabs to carry cards, stream- 
ers, or banners on sides or ends. Companies co 
operating will consider it public service advertising. 


6. Posters. NLW official posters and those of 
local origin should be placed in strategic places, 
throughout the community. In railroads, bus sta- 
tions, and airports, they could point out that TRAVEL 
TIME IS READING TIME Of ANYTIME IS READING TIME. 
They should be posted in public buildings, county 
and municipal buildings, post offices, office building 
lobbies, in boys’ clubs, neighborhood houses and 
other community social centers, as well as in stores, 
hotels, restaurants, etc. 


7. The local committee might arrange for the 
electric company to floodlight the library; a banner 
across the main shopping street proclaiming NLW. 
The Jr. Chamber of Commerce, Chamber of Com- 
merce, or service club might have permanent metal 
signs, directing people to the public library, placed 
on posts throughout the town. (Both of these 
things were done in some Mississippi and North 
Carolina communities last year.) 


8. Restaurants and hotels can use the NLW table 
tents on their tables. They can also be asked to use 
specially designed paper table mats featuring the 
NLW theme and slogan. The library can provide a 
short list of good books printed on a colorful slip 
to be stapled to restaurant menus during the week 
(Glenwood Springs, Colorado, for example, had 
five restaurants doing this last year.) 
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9. Supermarkets can insert NLW material and 
reading lists in each customer's shopping bag. In 
Boston last year publicity on local programs for the 
week was distributed in this manner; in Needham, 
Massachusetts, the NLW committee had a booth in 
the supermarket. 


10. Postage meter slugs will be available from 
Pitney-Bowes for use on local gas company and 
telephone bills, department store mailings, and 
mailings by local government agencies. Those were 
widely used last year on mailings before and during 
the NLW period. Also, get the local post office to 
cancel mail with an NLW message or slogan. 


Utility companies, banks, insurance compan- 
ies, il stores, and industries can use NLW leaf- 
lets as enclosures in their mailings. In Richmond, 
Virginia, last year 26 firms used NLW mail en- 
closures, and an enclosure went into 600,000 tele- 
phone bills. In High Point, North Carolina, NLW 
leaflets went into 20,000 bank statements. These 
companies can be asked also to: promote NLW 
through newsletters and internal and external house 
organs (to employees and customers); to tie-in 
NLW with their own newspaper advertising and 
promotion by drop-in use of advertising mats in ads; 
to direct attention to books and other reading mate- 
rial that relate to their own business or products. 
For instance, the bank might prepare a special pro- 
motion piece directing customers to some titles re- 
lated to banking and investments. 


12. Dairies in New Hampshire and elsewhere 
promoted NLW last year by delivering milk with 
cardboard collars around each bottle carrying the 
NLW slogan “Wake Up and Read”; a dairy in 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, distributed NLW book- 
marks with the morning milk 


Activities for Community 
Or ganizations 


Libraries of all kinds are a part of the edu- 
cational resources of the community. The 
public library is the information center of the 
community; its materials can be a regular part 
of and resource for the development of all 
kinds of programs and projects—civic, educa- 
tional, and social—as well as for those of a 
cultural and specifically literary nature. Na- 
tional Library Week and its objectives are re- 
lated, directly or indirectly, to the interests 
and objectives of organizations of every kind 
in the community. 

Several national organizations with strong 
state and local programs and memberships 
have endorsed National Library Week and 
urged pee roe >y their members in 
achieving its objectives. Be sure that members 
of these organizations are aware of the of- 
ficial support by their national organizations 
of National Library Week. 

These include: 


Boys’ Clubs of America 
Boy Scouts of America 
Department of Defense (Armed Forces Libraries) 
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General Federation of Women's Clubs 
Kiwanis International 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
National Council of Catholic Men 

National Council of Catholic Women 
National Council of Jewish Women 
National Council of Teachers of English 
National Education Association 

U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce ( Jaycees) 


Each organization can disseminate material 
developed by the local NLW committee (and the 
state committee) to its own members in newsletters, 
magazines, and meeting notices: facts and figures 
that show what constitutes good library service and 
whether or not present services are meeting stand- 
ards; the objectives of the local NLW committee. 
An officer or leader of the group who is serving on 
the NLW committee might write a statement to 
members relating NLW and its objectives to the in- 
terests, purposes and programs of the organization. 


Members of an organization can be asked to 
heip execute parts of the community's Library 
Week program: arrange displays in store windows; 
arrange for placement and distribution of posters 
and other promotion materials around town in boys’ 
clubs, youth centers, neighborhood houses, and 
other community social centers as well as in bus 
stations, restaurants, hospitals, stores, banks, office 
buildings, etc.; take part in events, programs, and 
projects. For example, an organization can sponsor 
an open house at the library with its members as 
hosts or hostesses. 


3. Each organization can campaign to insure 
that every one of its members has a library card, 
and urge that every member visit the library and 
read a book during NLW. Arrangements can be 
made for new borrowers to sign up at a regular 
weekly or monthly meeting. 


4. An organization might plan to hold a meeting 
at the library before or during NLW at which each 
member could examine books, pamphlets and other 
materials in his own professional field or connected 
with his hobby. At the end of the meeting each 
member could drop a card addressed to a friend o1 
colleague with similar interests in a “mail box” 
provided for the purpose, recommending some of 
the good things he has found. (Form card should 
be prepared to be filled in with titles.) 


5. In advance of NLW, members could examine 
vocational information in the library on training 
needed and opportunities in various careers—en- 
gineering, medicine, retailing, etc—each member 
selecting books, pamphlets, films which best in- 
terpret his own field to interested young people. 
Selections might be displayed, with credit to 
selectors, in public library, high school or downtown 
locations during Library Week. 


6. Every group has its hobbyists and experts who 
have learned more about their subjects through 
reading and are familiar with the materials in the 
field to be had in the library. Such people might 
speak to their own and other organizations during 
NLW on the books they have used to learn their 
subjects; write articles for the newspaper; 
featured on a local TV program. (Incidentally, 
fine opportunity to point up the outside resources 
of regional and state library, interlibrary loan, and 
what they can mean to a small library with limited 


stock. ) 
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7. Members of several organizations might join 
together during NLW to present a Forum of Com- 
munity Organizations. A panel of people repre- 
senting a cross section of the community and 
including such authorities as the librarian and a 
library trustee might discuss such questions as: 
“How Can Libraries of This Community Meet Its 
Needs Better?” or “How Can the Library Better 
Support the Work of Local Industry?” or “Are the 
Libraries in the Elementary and High Schools 
Meeting the Demands of Today's Accelerated Edu- 
cational Program?” Note: newscomers to the com- 
munity who have been accustomed to excellent 
library service are often prime movers for expanded 
service, new buildings, etc. in their new com- 
munities. 


8. Each organization can plan a program around 
a reading or library theme during NLW or in the 
month of April. A librarian might be asked to 
speak or take part in a panel discussion, but re- 
member Library Week is an opportunity for non- 
librarians to talk about the values of Library 
service and the pleasures of reading, too. Members 
of the organization or interesting guests might 
address themselves to topics of special interest to 
the organization's members. For example: 

“My Professional Library’”—A professional group 
might like a talk by one of its leaders about books 
that have been most useful to him in his work— 
many, perhaps, will be unexpectedly outside the im- 
mediate professional field. 

“The Law in Fiction’’"—Trial scenes, legal prob- 


lems in fiction, discussed by a lawyer. 

“The Library Helps to Interpret Today’s News” 
—By a newspaper editor, perhaps. 
Libraries’—By an 


“The New 
architect. 

“Decorating 
decorator. 

“How I Use the Library in My 
writer or research worker. 

“The Library Put Me in Business’—A young 
business man describing how materials from the 
library helped him to learn and start his own busi- 
ness. 

“Reading: Springboard to Creative Leisure’"—A 
personnel man or retired business man. 

“Librarianship: Many Professions in One’’—By 
a librarian or vocational guidance counselor from 
high school or college. 


Look in Public 


Your Home with Books’—A 


Work’—A 


9. Children, reading, and education are of course 
the primary concerns of PTA groups, mothers’ 
clubs, scout leaders, etc., but most members of all 
community organizations have as a common bond 
their interest in the children and young people of 
the community. Most groups will be interested in 
programs built around children and their reading; 
discussions of school libraries and their vital role in 
the education program; children’s services in public 
libraries. 

PTA groups especially should be encouraged to 
build a program for NLW around A Parent's Guide 
to Children’s Reading by Nancy Larrick, published 
under the sponsorship of the National Book Com- 
mittee and available on newsstands paperbound at 
35c (Pocket Books) and hardbound at $2.95 
(Doubleday). Small groups can discuss such ques- 
tions as: “How Can Parents Help Beginning Read- 
ers?” A panel discussion by parents, teachers and 
librarians is a good way to provide a lively exchange 
of information on such subjects as: “How Reading 
is Taught Today’; “Books that Appeal to Chil- 
dren”; “Using TV to Stimulate Reading.” 
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Popularize good lists of books for children and 
young people such as: “An Inexpensive Science 
Library” and “The Traveling High School Science 
Library’’ (available from American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C., 25c each) ; ““Grow- 
ing Up With Books’ (inexpensive pamphlet pub- 
lished by the R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., 
N.Y.C.); and others which can be suggested by 
children’s and school librarians. Also, there is a 
fine bibliography in A Parent’s Guide to Children’s 
Reading. To insure a continuous supply of the 
paperbound edition talk to the magazine wholesaler 
who delivers to newsdealers and other outlets (any 
newsdealer can furnish his name). 

10. Almost any community group will be in- 
terested in hearing an educator speak on the grow- 
ing importance of the school and college library in 
meeting the demands of modern education; the 
importance of individual reading in relation to 
changing methods of instruction and overcrowded 


classes. 
Ss 68 
QUOTE... UNQUOTE 


From the LC Information Bulletin 
of December 15, 1958 
December 16, 


( AS CHARGED. David Chambers Mearns 
marked—and indubitably was marked by—his 
40th anniversary in the Library of Congress on this 
date. He may not have been ‘“‘startled, stunned, 
surprised,’ as he later claimed, at the celebration, 
but he was visibly staggered by the turn it took 
when 85 of his past and present associates at a 
luncheon in the Whittall Pavilion were called to 
order by the stentorian shouts of Lewis Coffin 
calling a mock court into session, “‘Oyez, oyez, 
oyez!"’ came with a pounding kitchen broom and a 
lighted Christmas candle, whereupon the honorable 
Judge Willard Webb, in judicial robes, assumed the 
bench, and the guest of honor was brought before 
the court on grave charges. 

David Mearns was “brought to book” by prosecu- 
tor Vincent L. Eaton on the charge of having “with 
consummate cunning, through arch artifices, by 
Machiavellian machinations, and by engaging in- 
gratiation, consistently contrived to insinuate him- 
self insidiously into the affections and esteem of 
his colleagues.” For the prosecution, Clara Egli Le 
Gear, whose anniversary of service on this date was 
hailed simultaneously, testified, to her personal 
knowledge, of the truth of the charge, and it was 
further corroborated by W. Lawrence Keitt, who 
offered instances from his dealings with the de- 
fendant since the late 1920's. Prosecution witness 
Verner W. Clapp returned to LC to document the 
“DCM story up to now” from the time when Mr 
Mearns “used to circulate, with a sad bunch of 
ne’er-do-wells; at the central desk in the Main 
Reading Room,” and “to spend endless hours, in 
company with whomever he could find to share his 
shame, writing endless annual reports... .” Robert 
H. Land offered examples of Mr. Mearns’ epistolary 
skill in engendering good will toward the Manu- 
script Division and Helen-Anne Hilker, completing 
the prosecution’s case, demonstrated in prose and 
verse the variety of Mr. Mearns’ writings and their 
impact on bewitched readers. 


1958 


Taking up cudgels for the accused, defense at- 
torney L. Quincy Mumford argued that “Mr. 
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Mearns did not come here for affection but for 
money,” eliciting testimony that his first employ- 
ment with the Library—in 1918—brought him 
$360. Defense witness Rutherford D. Rogers cited 
extracts from the defendant's travel reports to 
illustrate his deviations from administrative term- 
inology and to prove that such writings could not 
possibly be aimed at winning affections. The de- 
fense attorney then placed the accused on the stand 
“to tell the court in your own well chosen words 
your side of this whole thing.” In a brief address 
entitled “The Forty Years of Musa Mearns,” the 
defendant commented: 

On one of my ten thousand days, 1 om 
universal law that a library to be ssess 
great books and great hearts to open them. It is 
this that gives me such profound satisfacti 
progress of my children. There are literally 
dred: of them and they seem 1 : 
well 

Yes, 
given 
asit } as 
you 


vered the 


great must p 


n in the 
hun- 
very 
in very brictest sense 
as ile: wen ld like he 


Me j 
I have had the honor 


been, 
, “ 
solve aii. 

Whereupon the accused was found by the jury to 
be guilty as charged and was sentenced to “40 years 
more in the Library of Congress.” 

To the assistant librarian for the American Col- 
lections and chief of the Manuscript Division, the 
Librarian of Congress then presented a Dis- 


tinguished Service Award and 40 Lincoln pennies. 
A letter of citation accompanying the award, which 
had been postponed in order to mark this occasion 
reminded the recipient of how “the high level « 

your scholarly research and counseling has gre a 
enhanced the reputation and service of the library.” 

That distinguished setvice is written large in 
many open books. Their titles are found in the 
public catalog of the Library of Congress and in 
catalogs of many libraries across the land, under the 
author entry, “Mearns, David Chambers, 1899-,”’ as 
well as in the indexes to a variety of periodical 
literature. If many of them “ee the Library of 
Congress—her history in The Stor) Up To Nou 
(1947), her meaning in Herbert j one A Me- 
morial Tribute (without which it is not quite possi 
ble to comprehend the library )—they came from the 
pen of a man who has dauntlessly placed his 
institution before himself and found the richer life 
for it. If others reflect a private love—The Lincoln 
Papers (1948), Lincoln and the Image of America 
(1953)—the book world and the Nation are the 
richer for his midnight labors. 

The data are set forth in W’/ Who in America 
where he is shown to be ‘ Miession, writer,’ born in 
the District of Columbia on the last day of that 
year in which Herbert Putnam took the office of 
Librarian of Congress, 1899. The progression fron 
his first job to the titles he now holds is 1 
and there is a bibliography of his works 
nly provisional—a checklist up to now 


ecora 


But it is 








NEWSTEAD ABBEY 


When the monasteries were dissolved by Henry 
Abbey. From 1540 until 1817 it remained in the 
of his ancestral home and lived there at 
aid the Greeks in their struggle for 
its extensive grounds were purchased by 
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intert als, 


freedom, he sold the home in 1817. 


sSonham 


Martha E 
Lorp BvRON’s HOME 


VIII, Sir John Byron became owner of 
Byron family. Lord Byron, the be et, 
but because he needed money for himself 


New ste 
Was very] 
Ane d 
In 1931 Newstead — y 
Sir Julian Cahn and presented to the city of Nottins 
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TALKING SHOP 


eke RE IS MUCH TO BE SAID for being up to date, 
where books are concerned, but the old has its 
place, as well. Even some of the most modern pub 
lications have roots that go deep and far into the 
past. One such is the pay fg pee» Britannica 
(University of Chicago Press), first printed in 1768, 
which has become so much po tor granted that 
one is startled to discover how checkered its career 
has been. Herman Kogan tells of the set’s ups and 
downs in his recent book, The Great EB: The Story 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, This book, he 
says, 

is not intended to be the definitive history 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica but is essentially 
an informative narrative designed to tell the gen- 
eral reader of the origins, development, trials, and 
triumphs of the great reference work. As such it 
also relates the experiences of many individuals— 
publishers, editors, scholars, and contributors, print- 
ers, critics, promotors, and salesmen—who have 
been part of the encyclopaedia’s long and often ex- 
citing life 

There is as much emphasis here on the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica as a publishing enterprise—a 
business—as on its intellectual and scholarly ele- 
ments. Justification for such emphasis is apparent 
to anyone familiar with the history of encyclo- 
paedias. Walter Yust, editor of os Encyclopaedia 
Britannica since 1938, once told a convention of 
librarians, “The business of revising books needs 
the businessman even before it needs the editor 
and scholar.” He was referring to the financial re- 
quirements of the system of continuous revision 
now used But his statement applies with 
equal importance to the broader endeavor of en- 
cyclopaedia-making itself 

The content page gives [ue } 
the book th ai we quote it in full 

Part One: 1.Three Men of Edinburgh; 2. ‘‘Bal- 
loon Tytler” and Others; 3. Constable's Famous 
Supplement; 4. A Generation Spanned; 5. The 
Ninth Edition—and Horace Hooper; 6. An Amaz- 
ing Alliance. 

Part Two “We've Done It! We've Done It!” 
8. Devices Novel, Devices Picture ar 9. Hooper's 
Revolution; 10. The Book War; 11. A Man Called 
"X"; 12. Hooper bia ‘te Ba . The Con- 
tract with Cambridge; 14. “High Tide Mark of Hu- 
man Knowledge’; 3. Triumph—and Gloom; 
16. Hooper's Last Efforts. 

Part Three: 17. Prelude to 1929; 18. “A Monu- 
ment of Learning’; 19. Innovations and Increases. 

Part Four: 20. Benton's Gamble; 21. Of Books, 
Films, and Great Books; 22. A Crisis Met and 
Solved 

Part 


a good sample of 


> 


Five: 23. The Modern EB: How It Is 
Edited; 24. The Modern EB: How It Is Sold. 
Acknowledgments, bibliography, and index fol- 
low. There are also a score of pages of pictures. 
Another old-timer, which put in its first appear- 
ance just before the turn of the century, is Cham- 
bers’s Biographical Dictionary; The Great of All 
Nations and All Times (Macmillan), ‘'a standard 
reference book since 1897.” The 1956 edition, pub- 
lished in 1957, with its 1,006 double-column pages 
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By MDL 


10,000 names dating from 3000 B.C 
We quote a bit jrom the delichtful 


contains over 
to 1956 A.D. 
preface: 

. . . The world’s Upper Ten Thousand these 
mainly; still, the lower, even the lowest, have not 
been wholly neglected. For we include assassins 
like Abd-ul-Hamid and Ravaillac, knaves like Ras- 
putin and Jabez Balfour, madmen like Herostratus 
and Gilles de Retz, impostors like Perkin Warbeck 
and Arthur Orton, traitors like Pickle the Spy and 
Benedict Arnold, tagrag and bobtail—every other 
page offers examples. Whilst including many more 
names than any encyclopaedia that ever has been or 
ever is likely to be published, the Biographical Dic- 
tionary does not, of course, pretend to vie in their 
several de sr pcamege with such monumental works 
as bony Dictionary National Biography or Apple- 

§ Cyclopaedia of American Biography. .-- sul, 
it ae amg our endeavor to take in all who may 
reasonably be looked for, and to admit none who 
will never be wanted—to give all the little Some- 
bodies and many of the great Nobodies, as well as 
Homer and Dante, Shakespeare and Tennyson, 

Raphael and Beethoven, Nelson and Napoleon, 
Washington and Wellington, Newton and Darwin, 
Joan of Arc and Jane Austen, Dickens and Thacke- 
ray, and a few more their compeers. Omissions 
there must be (the omitted will readily detect 
them); and there will of course be errata, which we 
shall be sorry and glad to get notice of, with a view 
to future revision... . 

Ouite a different sort of book, but also concerned 
with the old, is the brand-new Gold in Your Attic 
(Fleet Publishing Corp.) by Van Allen Bradley, lit 
erary editor of the Chicago Daily News. One of 
the nation’s most quoted bookmen, Mr. Bradley is 
enized authority in the field of rare books, 
syndicated Sunday column on the subject in 
ughout the United States and 


a ret 
with a 
newspapers thy 

Canada. 

He starts this way: 

What about those old books in your attic? The 
chances are that most of them are worthless. On 
the other hand, they could be worth a small 
fortune 

Literally hundreds of valuable books are buried 
away across the country in old bookshelves, boxes, 
trunks, and other half-forgotten hiding places. For 
many of them, the law of supply and demand has 
established fabulous prices. Depending upon con- 
dition, scarcity, and demand, certain old books are 
worth hundreds, even thousands, of dollars 

Mr. Bradley divides his book into three con- 
venient pari 

Part One 
Dictionary for Book Hunters; 
Hunters. 

Part Two: Forty-Two Fabulous American Books 
and How to Recognize Them. 

Part Three: A Representative Price Index and 
Guide to Valuable Books in the New World— 
Prefatory Notes; Price Index and Guide, 

With this volume in hand, you'll be ready to 
start upstairs to your attic. Happy hunting! 


A Primer for Book Hunters; Brief 
A Library for Book 
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ECENT BEQUESTS to the New York Public 

Library have been signalized by the carving 
of three names—Emily E. F. Skeel, Mabel Herbert 
Harper, and Lathrop Colgate Harper—in the 
marble walls of the library's central building. Mrs. 
Skeel, who died last February at the age of 91, was 
the widow of Roswell Skeel and the great-grand- 
daughter of Noah Webster. Recently she had fi- 
nanced the library's completion and publication of 
a Webster bibliography on which she had worked 
for 30 years. The anticipated income of some 
$30,000 from the Skeel bequest is directed to be used 
for bibliography, for “increasing the usefulness of 
the general services of the library for children,” and 
for continued growth of the Ford Collection. 

Mrs. Harper, who died in March 1958, was the 
widow of Lathrop C. Harper, a rare book dealer. 
She had written, under her maiden name of Mabel 
Urner, the “Helen and Warren’’ syndicated news- 
paper stories for 30 years, Specific bequests totaling 
$200,000 direct the library to purchase incunabula; 
“books over 100 years old’; books on jewelry and 
precious stones in memory of a brother-in-law, 
James P. Harper, a diamond importer; and books 
on the graphic arts in memory of a sister-in-law, 
Christina Arcularius Harper, an “amateur artist.” 
The library shares with 7 other institutions in the 
residuary estates of Mr. and Mrs. Harper. 

Cc Ge & 

The New York Public Library opened its 1958- 
1959 appeal for funds for its privately supported 
reference library at Fifth Ave. and 42d St. with the 
installation in its main lobby of a 9’ high directory 
board for the location of library materials. The 
directory, calculated both to simplify public use of 
the library and to ease the budget as an economy 
measure, will become a permanent feature of the 
building. 

The detailed listing is a guide to the resources 
of the nation’s largest public library reference cen- 
ter, and provides floor plans to the 10 acres of space 
occupied by the library's books and to 17 reading 
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rooms. It is hoped that it will obviate the need for 
additional staff at the hard-pressed main lobby in- 
quiry desk, which often handles as many as 2,000 
location queries in a day—more than twice the peak 
number recorded there ten years ago. And, since it 
contains a box for contributions, the directory may 
also serve to remind some of the 8,000 daily visitors 
to the library of its critical need for financial assist 
ance. The current appeal is for $500,000 to help 
meet operating costs for the coming year. 


he Le Le 

In the Winter issue of the Library Review (Glas- 
gow) both the leading editorial and a symposium 
are devoted to the relationship of Canadian and 
American libraries and their colleagues in Great 
Britain, with special reference to recruitment, stand- 
ards, and salaries. Erik J. Spicer, J. C. Harrison, 
Prof. Raymond Irwin, W. B. Paton, and Elizabeth 
H. Morton participated in the symposium. Both 
the symposium and editorial conclude with the sug 
gestion that this question should occupy a promi- 
nent place on the agenda of the joint ALA-CLA 
Conference in Montreal in 1960, with representa 
tives of all three countries participating. For back 
ground material interested readers og referred to 
Education for Librarianship, Study No. 4, Proceed- 
ings of the Library Education Workshop, available 
from the Canadian Library Association, 606 Hope 
Chambers, 63 Sparks Street, Ottawa 4, Canada. 

The Kelmscott Chaucer, described as one of the 
greatest fine press books of modern times, has been 
presented to the Free Library of Philadelphia by the 
Friends of the Library. The Kelmscott Chaucer was 
printed in London at the Kelmscott Press in 1896 
by William Morris, poet, craftsman, illuminator, 
and printer, who for five years before his death 
labored over this folio volume of the works of 
Chaucer. The copy presented to the library was for- 
merly owned by Alfred E. Hamill, Chicago book 
collector and president of the Newberry Library for 
many years. 

ve te te 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 


fr sirm pron 


He’s a lot easier to keep track of 
after I ink his feet! 
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STACK CRACKS 


A necessary evil are our black 
Statistic 
But. let's be sure they only 
guide and don’t become 
our masters! 
GRACE B. SPEAR 


casters 


te Le Le 

A $100,000 endowment fund has been presented 
to the Van Wickle Library at Lafayette College by 
the Marquis Foundation, a nonprofit corporation 
directed by six Lafayette trustees. The gift, part of 
a recent $5,000,000 grant of which all but $200,000 
was designated for Lafayette’s unrestricted endow- 
ment fund, will be used to better library facilities 

The library fund is named for David Bishop 
Skillman, secretary of Lafayette’s board of trustees 
for 43 years, secretary of the Marquis Foundation, 
and author of Biography f a College, Latayette's 
official history. Skillman is the great-great nephew 
of the Rev. David Bishop, whose books, presented 
to Lafayette in 1834 by his widow, made possible 
the college's first library 

eo & & 

The Edward DeWitt Taylor typographical col 
lection presented to the Stanford University Library 
by the founder and senior partner of Taylor and 
Taylor, San Francisco producer of fine books for 
more than 50 years, consists of some 1,800 items, 
selected and arranged by Albert Sperisen, honorary 
curator of typography at Stanford. It contains the 
original edition of Moxon’s Mechanick Exercise 
(printed in London in 1683), an outstanding fac 
simile of the Gutenberg Bible, and samples of the 
typographical art of Goudy, Bruce Rogers, Dwig- 
gins, Bodoni, Ibarra, Fournier, William Morris 


ve te le 
The Ryerson Press of Toronto has chosen H. € 
Campbell, chief librarian of the Toronto Public 


Libraries, as one of a three-man panel of judges 
for the Ryerson Fiction Award of 1959. The award 
is being offered for the 18th time, with a $1,000 
cash prize plus royalties. 

& QB ©. 

Otto Soglow'’s famous cartoon figure, the plump 
and cheerful “Little King,’ may be seen strutting 
the streets of Brooklyn and New York these days. 
The small monarch appears on the Brooklyn Public 
Library's smart new carrier bags, on sale in all 
branches at 10c each. 

Over the caption BOOKS FIT FOR A KING, Sog- 
low’s creation is shown trotting out of a Brooklyn 
library, his royal nose stuck in a book dangled in 
front of him by a large and snooty butler. The 
design is printed on strong, weather-proof, white 
bags, equally suitable for toting crown jewels, 
caviar, or books and records from the library. 


te Le Le 
The Dallas Public Library won its bond issue for 
$1,000,000 on December 2d by a vote of over- 
whelming approval. These funds will be used to 
implement the Lowell Martin survey (Branch Li- 
brary for Dallas). Six branch library sites are to be 
purchased immediately and two branch libraries 
constructed according to the standards set forth in 
the survey 
he Le Le 
Columbia University’s East Asiatic Library has 
received the first consignment of a gift of approxi- 
mately 1,000 Japanese books from Shigeru Yoshida, 
former premier of Japan. Mr. Yoshida made the 
gift as a personal tribute to the university, the 
alma mater of many distinguished Japanese citizens, 
which awarded him an honorary Doctor of Laws 
Degree when he visited the United States in 1954 
Another important gift to the Columbia East 
Asiatic Library came from Mrs. K. C. Yeung, who 
presented more than 1,500 volumes of Chinese 
language materials collected by her late husband, 
the Reverend K. C. Yeung, Presbyterian minister 
in New York's Chinatown for nearly 30 years 
Books on religion make up about a fifth of the 
collection and reflect Rev. Yeung’s interest in the 
development of Christianity in China and of the 
social consciousness of Chinese Christian leaders 
Literature, history, philosophy, and scholarly and 
semi-scholarly journals also are strongly repre 
sented 
ve he Le 
Smoking is now permitted in the main reading 
room of Crandall Library, Glens Falls, N.Y. It is 
now possible for shoppers and those who work in 
the downtown area to drop into the library for a 
leisurely smoke while they browse 
Ve ke OL 
Alice S. Plaut, until recently head of the art and 
music department of the Public Library of Cincin- 
nati and Hamilton County, has, since her retirement 
on Jan. 1, served as executive secretary of the 
Friends of the Library in Cincinnati, a group she 
was instrumental in launching 


ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


| Pay ngees convened on January 7, but these first 
few weeks have been devoted mainly to or- 
ganization and appointment of committees, since 
this is a new Congress and there are many changes 
in the membership as a result of the November 
elections. 


1959 


FEBRUARY 


As this arti 
what amount is 
budget for the 


is being written we do not know 
recommended in the President's 
Library Services Act, but it is 
essential Representatives be contacted im 
mediately urging the appropriation of the full 
authorization of $7,500,000, since House hearings 


hat 
that 
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on the Labor-HEW Appropriations Bill will come 
very shortly. Congressmen need to know specifically 
what has been accomplished to date in their own 
States and what still needs to be done in bringing 
library service to unserved and inadequately served 
rural areas. 

It is anticipated that a new bill to revise the laws 
relating to depository libraries will be introduced 
early in this first session by Representative Wayne 
Hays (D., Ohio). Write your own Representative 
for a copy of the bill. 

Since it seems likely that there will be consider- 
able legislation of concern to libraries in the Con- 
gress and in the state legislatures which are meeting 
this year, the Federal Relations Committee of ALA 
is scheduling two sessions at the Midwinter meeting 
in Chicago on the practical aspects of getting library 
legislation enacted. 


New Postal Regulations 


Because of the importance of the changes in the 
postal regulations, we quote in full from the Postal 
Bulletin of December 11, 1958, page 6: 


of Inte ’ nati 
Matter 


Marking and Prepayment 
Printed 


The following instructions are to be applied, 
effective January 1, 1959, to articles mailed at the 
revised international printed matter rates stated in 
the notice entitled Revision of International Postage 
Rates appearing on this page. 


1. Marking 


(a) Senders presenting packages of books or 
sheet music for mailing at the rates prescribed in 
section A, paragraph 1, of the above-mentioned 
notice must endorse the address side of the envelope 
or wrapper Printed Matter—Books or Printed Mat- 
ter—Sheet Music. If a single volume of a printed 
book is enclosed in a package exceeding the weight 
limit prescribed for prints in general, mark the 
package Printed Matter—Book (Single Volume). 

(b) Second-class publications mailed by the pub- 
lishers or by registered news agents at the rates pre- 
scribed in section B of the above-mentiond notice 
must have the envelopes or wrappers endorsed 
Printed Matter—Second Class, except those ad- 
dressed to Canada. Second-class publications en- 
closed in envelopes (unsealed) and mailed at pound 
rates to Canada must be identified in the manner 
prescribed in 126.126 Postal Manual. 


2. Prepayment 


(a) Postage on all printed matter, except second- 
class for Canada (see paragraph (b) below), must 
be paid in the manner prescribed in stamps, or per- 
mit imprints showing the amount of postage on each 
piece must be used. 

(b) Publishers and registered news agents mail- 
ing second-class publications to Canada at the pound 
rates prescribed in section B, paragraph 1 (a), of 
the above-mentioned notice must report the Cana- 
dian copies on a separate Form 3542, statement 
showing number of copies of second-class publica- 
tion mailed. Since the advertising portions of all 
such publications will be subject to the indicated 
advertising rate, copies of the publications marked 
by the publishers to show the advertising portions 
must be submitted for use in computing the postage 
charges. The domestic special rates for nonprofit 
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publications or for classroom publications will not 
apply, and the key rate method of computing post- 
age on the advertising portion may not be used. 
The international printed matter rate of 4c for the 
first 2 ounces and 2c for each additional 2 ounces 
or fraction, rather than the transient second-class 
rate, will apply to copies which are not entitled to 
the pound rate. 

—Bureau of Transportation, 12-11-58 


Revision of International Postage Rate 


Effecitve January 1, 1959, and subsequently as 
indicated, the following international surface post- 
age rates will apply to printed books and sheet 
music as described below when mailed by the gen- 
eral public, and to publications entered as second 
class when mailed by the publishers or by registered 
news agents: 

A. Books and Sheet Music 

1. The rates on permanently bound books having 
at least 22 printed pages containing no advertising 
other than incidental announcements of other books 
and on printed sheet music, will be— 

(a) To Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala, Haiti, Republic of Honduras, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, E! Sal- 
vador, Uruguay, and Venezuela: 2c for the first 2 
ounces and ic for each additional 2 ounces or 
fraction. 

(b) To all other countries: 3< for the first 
ounces and 1c for each additional 2 ounces or 
fraction. 

2. Books and music which do not —_ for 
mailing at the rates prescribed in paragraph 1 will 
be subject to the regular international printed matter 
rate of 4c for the first 2 ounces and 2c for each a 
tional 2 ounces or fraction. 

B. Second-Class Publications 

The rates on publications entered as 
class, when mailed by the publishers or by registered 
news agents, will be— 

(a) To Canada: 


> 


second 


Jan. 1 

1959 

Cent 

Nonadvertising 

Advertising portion (per pound) 
Minimum rate per copy 


(b) To PUAS countries (see 
ual) other than Canada: 


portion (per pound) 2.1 


2c for the first 2 ounces and tic for each 
2 ounces or fraction, except that the rates for 
publications will be as follows 

Jan. 1, 

1959 

Cent 

First 2 ounces Vy 
Each additional 2 ounces Vy 

(c) To all other countries: 

3c for the first 2 ounces and 14 c 
2 ounces or fraction. 

2. Second-class publications mailed by others than 
the publishers or registered news agents will be 
subject to the regular international printed mattet 
rate of 4c for the first 2 ounces and 2c for each addi 
tional 2 ounces or fraction. 


for each additional 


C. Previous Instructions Modified 
PosTAL BULLETIN notices of July 10 and 
25, 1958, are modified accordingly. 
—Bureau of Transportation, 12-11-58 
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Reference Book Checklist 


1. American Government Annual, 1958-1959. 
New York, Holt, 1958. 120p. pa. $1.50 

2. ATTWATER, DONALD, comp. A Dictionary 
of Saints. New York, Kenedy, 1958. 280p. $4.50 

3. BLAND, Davip. A History of Book Illustra- 
tion. The Illuminated Manuscript and the Printed 
Book. Cleveland, World, 1958. 448p. $15 

4. Bray, JoHN S. The Civil War: a Pictorial 
Profile. New York, Crowell, 1958. 342p. $10 

5. BoATRIGHT, Mopy C., ed. Madstones and 
Twisters. Dallas, Southern Methodist University 
Press, 1958. 169p. (Publications of the Texas 
Folklore Society, v. 28) 

6. BROOKES, VINCENT J. and Morris B. 
JACOBS. Poisons: Pr )pertie Chemical Identifica- 
tion, Symptoms and Emergency Treatment. 2d ed. 
Princeton, Van Nostrand, 1958. 272p. $6.50 

7. BROWNING, D. C., comp. Everyman's Dic- 
tionary of Literary Biography, English and Ameri- 
can. New York, Dutton, 1958. 752p. $5 

8. CLAuDIA, SISTER M., comp. Dictionary of 
Papal Pronouncements. Leo XIII to Pius XII. New 
York, Kenedy, 1958. 216p. $6.50 

9. CONANT, RoceR. A Field Guide to Reptiles 
and Amphibians of Eastern North America. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin, 1958. 366p. (The Peterson 
Field Guide Series). $3.95 

10. CRUICKSHANK, ALLAN and HELEN G 
CRUICKSHANK, 1001 Questions Answered About 
Birds. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1958. 291p. $5 


11. Dreut, Gaston. Henri Matisse. New 
York, Universe Books, 1958. 131p. 140 pl 


12. GRAINGER, THOMAS H., Jr. A Guide t 
the History of Bacteriology. New York, Ronald, 
1958. 210p. (Chronica Botanica, no. 18). $4.50 


13. HERRIGEL, Gustie L. Zen in the Art of 
Flower Arrangement. Newton Centre, Mass., Bran- 
ford, 1958. 124p. $3 


14. Keys, THoMAs E. Applied Medical Library 
Practice. Springfield, Ill., Charles C. Thomas, 1958. 
495p. $10.75 


15. Larson, Cepric A. Who: Sixty Years of 
American Eminence, the Story of Who's Who in 
America. New York, McDowell, Obolensky, 1958. 
390p. $5 


16. McCurpy, CHARLES, ed. Modern Art: a 
Pictorial Anthology. New York, Macmillan, 1958. 
489p. $9.50 


17. MAGILL, FRANK N., ed. Cyclopedia of 
World Authors. New York, Harper, 1958. 1198p. 
$8.95 
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18. Ninomiya, TAKAMICHI, and D. J. EN- 
RIGHT. The Poetry of Living Japan. New York, 
Grove, 1958. 104p. pa. $1.25; cl. $2.75 

19. Orcutt, HArry P. and BEN Avis ORCUTT. 
America’s Riding Horses. Princeton, Van No- 
strand, 1958. 280p. $7.50 

20. Pike, E. Royston. Encyclopaedia of Re- 
ligion. New York, Meridian Books, 1958. pa. 
$1.95 

21. Pukut, Mary KAWENA, and SAMUEL L. 
ELBERT. Hawasian-English Dictionary. Honolulu, 
University of Hawaii Press, 1957. 362p. $15 

22. SCHWARTZ, GEORGE, and PuHiLip W. 
BisHop. Moments of Discovery. New York, Basic 
Books, 1958. 2v. $15 

23. Sources of Free and Inexpensive Educa- 
tional Materials. Chicago, Field Enterprises Educa- 
tional Corp., 1958. 192p. $5 

24. STRANG, RUTH, ETHLYNE PHELPS, and 
DorotHy WITHROW. Gateways to Readable 
Books. 3d ed. New York, Wilson, 1958. 181p. $3 

25. TAyYLor, JAMES L. A Portuguese-English 
Dictionary. Stanford, Stanford University Press, 
1958 

26. Weyer, Epwarp, Jr., ed. The Illustrated 
Library of the Natural Sciences. New York, Simon 
and Schuster, 1958. 4v. 3042p. $25 
27. Who's Who in World Aviation and Astro- 
nautics. v. 2. Washington, American Aviation 
Publications, 1958. 497p 

28. WRIGHT, GEORGE and Cora. How to Take 
Better Pictures of Your Family. New York, Studio 
Publications in association with Crowell, 1958 
98p. $3.98 

29. YUMOTO, JOHN M. The 
a handbook. Rutland, Vermont, Charles E 


1958. 191p. $3.75 


Samurai Sword: 
Tuttle, 


Language and Literature 


KE MPLOYING THE NEW SYSTEM of orthography 
prevailing in Brazil and Portugal, A Ports 


guese-English Dictionary,” with its nearly 60,000 
entries, is the first to make a serious attempt to 
cover Brazilian Portuguese. Though containing 
only a third as many entries as Laudelino Freire 
and J. L. de Campos, Grande e Novissimo Dicion- 
ario de Lingua Portuguesa, its aim in being an 
every day working tool is fulfilled by the inclusion 
of a large number of technical words in the arts 
and sciences, together with colloquialisms, idioms 
slang words and expressions. Vernacular names of 
Brazilian fauna and flora are supplied, and many 
variants are listed with a cross-reference to the main 
entry. This well-printed, carefully edited dictionary 
by a Brazilian-born lecturer in Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford, should be most useful in many 
types of American libraries 
Hawaiian-English Dictionary™ contains 
more entries than the largest previous Hawaiian 
dictionary and is the painstaking work of two 


10.000 
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authorities, who supply an introductory grammar, 
some illustrative sentences, and many cross-refer- 
ences. English equivalents are briefly given, e.g., 
halahalawai, Watery, wet, tearful, weeping. This 
excellent work may well be the last dictionary of the 
Hawaiian language. 

Examples and discussions of Southwestern folk- 
lore have been collected in Madstones and Twist- 
ers,” 14 essays by as many contributors, dealing 
with everything from cures for hydrophobia (by 
madstones) to tornadoes (twisters). Brief biogra- 
phies of contributors complete this rather special 
addition to the flood of folklore material. 

Two biographical sources may well be compared, 
the Cyclopedia of World Authors“ and Everyman's 
Dictionary of Literary Biography, English and 
American,’ for though the former is more porn 
hensive, certain small libraries may raise the ques- 
tion of whether purchase of the latter would be 
necessary. However, it is immediately apparent 
that the former is much more highly selective, con- 
taining 753 somewhat longer sketches, with ap- 
pended bibliographies of more prominent authors, 
represented in the first and second series of Master- 
pieces of World Literature. These are not signed, 
but articles on 50 of the more prominent authors 
have been written by authorities. The latter source 
contains about 2,300 brief sketches, of which 1,300 
are entirely new articles, 650 of these devoted to 
authors not found in the earlier edition or its 
appendices. These vary in length from a few lines, 
e.g., Michael Banim, to two pages, e.g., Bacon, 
Shaw, Scott. About one-third of the contents is 
devoted to American authors, with omissions like 
Jarrel, Capote, John Peale Bishop, and John Chee- 
ver, which lead one to the obvious conclusion that 
the volume is stronger for English than American 
writers. However, the extent of revision would 
warrant its purchase by those libraries who have 
found earlier editions useful, while Cyclopedia of 
World Authors is a good companion volume to 
Masterpieces of World Literature, though it con- 
tains only a selection of authors found in this 
digest series. 

The Poetry of Living Japan™ brings together a 
few poems and brief biographical sketches of 29 
modern Japanese poets, selected because the com- 
pilers thought them good in their own right, and 
amenable to translation. An informative preface 
adds to the reference value of this small but impor- 
tant addition to Japanese literature in translation. 


Religion 


An inexpensive purchase for a anon library is 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Relig whose 
author has done his “‘best to cultivate the art of the 
expositor rather than that of the apologist or of 
the critic.” He has succeeded rather admirably in 
his brief treatment of personalities, theological 
tenets, philosophical concepts, denominations, sects, 
and schools, in which he has had the assistance of 
authorities. Since there are no_ bibliographical 
notes, it is most useful for quick reference. A 
more generous sprinkling of q.v.'s would be helpful. 

A Dictionary of Saints* contains very brief biog- 
raphies of more than 2,500 saints, based on the 
newly revised Butler's Lives. Thus its brevity is 
partially compensated for by its authority and by 
the alphabetical arrangement which serves as an 
index to the chronologically arranged longer work, 
especially since exact citation is supplied 

Dictionary of Papal Pronouncements* gives a 
brief digest of all encyclicals and a selection of 
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other documents for the period 1878 through 1957, 
arranged alphabetically a the first few words of 
the original text. This, plus the index to subjects 
and personal and corporate names, supplies a time- 
saving guide to original sources as well as an 
indication of number of words in the original for 
777 documents. Accuracy and consistency are as 
sured by the authority of the compiler who is 
librarian at Marygrove College. 


Science and Technology 


How does Keys’ Applied Medical Library Prac- 
tice’ compare with the second edition of - 
Handbook of Medical Library Practice? Aimed 
a wider audience, including physicians and medic al 
students, it gives a briefer and less technical treat- 
ment to problems of cataloging and classification, 
to nonbook materials and photo-duplication. Nor 
does it include the extensive separate section on 
reference books, though separate chapters will be 
found on medical indexes, abstract journals, and 
fundamentals of medical bibliography. Its sections 
on the patients’ library, on representative medical 
libraries (their history and collections), on medical 
publishers from the 15th century to the present 
with appended lists of medical works in facsimile 
and of publishers and book dealers arranged by city, 
will supplement information found in the Hand 
book. Written in a more personal style, it reflects 
the practices at Mayo Clinic and the convictions of 
its librarian. It should be sufficient for most physi- 
cians and an added source for medical libraries 

Guide to the History of Bacteriology,” the first 
comprehensive bibliography in its field, contains 
not only general sections on reference sources, but 
a longer section on about 50 specific areas, e.g 
air, food, pathology, bacteria, which constitutes an 
annotated bibliography of bibliographies in these 
areas. Also included is a bibliography of biogra- 
phical sources on about 60 selected bacteriologists, 
intended as a supplement to Bullock's Histor) 
Bacteriology, which treats some of the early work- 
ers in the field. This volume is an excellent sup 
plement to Sarton’s Guide to the History of Science, 
issued by the same publisher. 

The Illustrated Library of the Natural Sciences * 
consists of a series of signed “nature stories’’ and 
“wonders of science’ tales, profusely illustrated 
with muddy brownish photographs, some drawings 
and spot maps, so that those accustomed to the 
more brilliant colors found in the science sections 
of good, young people's encyclopedias, will find the 
total effect less attractive. This plus the higgle-de 
piggledy arrangement under large subjects, e.g., 
African mammals, and small, e g., aloe, and the 
somewhat misleading index, may lead some school 
and public librarians to feel that the popular ap- 
proach and readable style are not enough to warrant 
the purchase of so expensive a set for reference 
purposes, in spite of the sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, and the impressive 
array of contributors. 

For the serious reader, Moments of Discovery’ 
will be more rewarding, since it is intended to 
furnish in the writings of “some hundred great 
figures in the history of science’ material which 
will make it possible for modern man to learn how 
the modern world has developed, to understand 
his relation to it, and to make predictions about 
the future. Its 9 broad sections, roughly chrono- 
logical in arrangement, embrace the nature of sci- 
ence and discovery (Hippocrates, Bacon, Descartes, 
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Newton, Einstein, et a/); technology before science; 
the beginnings of the scientific approach; the scien- 
tific revolution; the development and evolution of 
life. Prefacing each excerpt is a discussion of that 
scientist's place in the history of science. It closes 
with a quote from Oppenheimer’s 1950 address to 
young scientists, in which he wishes for them “a 
world of confidence in man and man’s humanity.’ 
The detailed index, accompanying notes, and excel- 
lent selection make this a wise choice of school, 
college, and public libraries. 

A Field Guide to Reptiles and Amphibians of 
Eastern North America® needs little more note than 
to say that it comes up to the high standard of the 
other Peterson Field Guide Series. Its more than 
1,100 illustrations, many in color, and its range 
maps add to the conventional data on identification, 
similar species, and range found in the seven main 
sections. A glossary, bibliography, maps, index, as 
well as four brief chapters on catching and caring 
for reptiles (by a curator of reptiles), makes this a 
fine identification guide. 

Poisons * is a handbook of important information 
on diagnosis and treatment of poisoning cases, 
together with a more extended discussion of the 
properties of insecticides, fungicides, agricultural 
chemicals, etc. containing poisonous substances. A 
clearly-written text, numerous tables, practical illus- 
trations, glossary, bibliography, and index, recom- 
mend it for reference use — ready reference in 
emergencies. 

Another of a recently begun series, 1001 Ques- 
tions Answered about Birds,” follows the pattern 
of other volumes on weather, trees, astronomy, etc. 
Though no substitute for a good field guide, it 
supplies information on the structure, distribution, 
annual cycles, migration, and behavior of birds, 
with 14 full-page photographs in one section. The 
subject index must be used for location of specific 
information. 


Art 


When is a monograph on an individual artist an 
important reference source? When the artist is 
well-known. When the illustrations are distin- 
guished for their number, beauty, and fidelity. 
When the critical notes and bibliography are dis- 
criminating. When the chronology is accurate: A 
good example is Henri Matisse," a large and hand- 
some monograph printed in France and one the 
Editions Pierre Tisné titles. 

Modern Art, a pictorial * is a collec- 
tion of over 1,000 reproductions, unfortunately 
quite small and black and white, more useful for 
identification and location of an individual painting 
than for conveying any real impression of its beauty. 
Accompanying text, a good, briefly annotated bibli- 
ography, a glossary with somewhat fuller definitions 
or descriptions than usually found, and an index 
are further evidence of the serious reference nature 
of this guide, which should serve as a modern 
supplement to Reinach’s Apollo, though it is a 
taller volume and a better job of book-making than 
Reinach. 

And speaking of book-making, A History of 
Book Illustration*® contains more than 400 repro- 
ductions to illustrate a text of which more than 
half is devoted to the past 150 years, with much 
attention to the contemporary book. Thus it be- 
comes an interesting companion volume to Dir- 
inger'’s The Illuminated Book (C.R.B. Nov. 1958). 
Printed in Great Britain, it will make a fine ref- 
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erence for a course in the history of books and 
printing 

At the risk of overloading the column with things 
Japanese, we must note two small handbooks, one 
on flower arrangement, the other on the samurai 
sword. The former, Zen in the Art of Flower 
Arrangement,” is a translation of a German work, 
whose modest text on the spiritual aspect of Japa- 
nese flower arrangement, with its scattered black 
and white illustrations of individual arrangements, 
will appeal to garden club ladies chiefly because of 
the current vogue for Japanese arrangements. The 
Samurai Sword,” long considered the symbol of the 
spirit of old Japan, will be of interest because of 
the large number of these handsome examples of 
highly skilled craftsmanship brought back by our 
Occupation forces. The history, types, inscriptions, 
care and maintenance, appraisal and value, are dis 
cussed by the foremost Japanese authority. 

How to Take Better Pictures of Your Family™ 
is a mice — for a young couple with a new 
baby and a yen for photography. But considering 
the seen of books on photography, it may not be 
considered an important addition to a public li- 
brary’s reference collection in photography, though 
very handsome photographs, mostly of children 
adorn the rather simply-written text. 


Biography 


’s Who in World Aviation and Astronau 
tics™ gives the usual who's who information for 
fore than 700 persons not found among the 2,400 
in the first edition. Broad in scope, it includes 
scientists, government officials, both civilian and 
military, company officials, and even legislators who 
take a significant interest in aviation. This will 
probably be more used in a business branch of a 
public library for additional names not found in 
Who's Who in America, of which there are a 
goodly number. Unfortunately the very brief pref- 
ace gives no source for the information included, 
but we assume that it comes from the biographees 

The above biographical directory gratefully ac- 
knowledges Marquis’ permission to use the words 
“Who's Who,”’ usually associated with Who's W/ 

America, now the subject of a detailed history, 
Who: Sixty Years American Eminence.” Enter 
tainingly written, it Ses the founder Marquis to 
life, with his uncanny way of spotting fakes and 
phonies who tried to get into the volume. Whether 
it will improve the reference librarians’ skill in 
using this standard source is debatable, but certainly 
this readable account should make them feel a great 
deal more familiar with the criteria for selection 
and those men behind one of our most-used ref 
erence books 


History and Government 


Another picture book appears to meet the public's 
seemin’ly insatiable interest in The Civil War. 
This “pictorial profile’ contains 365 contemporary 
wood engravings, 16 maps, and accompanying ex 
planatory text, chronological and geographical in 
arrangement. Inspired by the pictorial weeklies of 
the Victorian period, the compiler has drawn on 
Harper's Weekly, Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Neu 
paper, The London Illustrated News, and popular 
anthologies of the immediate post-Civil War period, 
though there are no exact citations to sources. This 
handsome volume seems more designed for gift 
purchase than for serious use in a reference collec- 
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tion, though small libraries without the Civil War 
weeklies may find it of interest. 

American Government Annual, 1958-1959" is a 
new yearbook, intended primarily as a supplement 
to textbooks used in teaching American national 
government, noting major developments in five spe- 
cific areas and giving analytical treatment to the 
most important current problem in each area. Thus 
5 political science professors contribute articles on 
the Supreme Court and civil liberty; on problems 
of presidential leadership, of American foreign 
policy; and not surprisingly on “Schools, Courts, 
Color, and the Constitution.” 


Books and Other Educational 
Materials 


Now in its third edition, Gateways to Readable 
Books * is, as its subtitle states, an annotated graded 
list of books in many fields for adolescents who find 
reading difficult. Arranged under such topics as 
adventure, careers, folk tales, humor, and 23 other 
categories are over 1,000 titles, the majority of 
which are of fifth-, sixth-, and seventh-grade level 
of difficulty. The effort to select inexpensive, in 
print editions and the selection based on a real 
knowledge of interests of adolescents will insure 


its continued usefulness in book selection and read- 
ing guidance. 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive Educational 
Materials ™ will be familiar to librarians with recent 
editions of the World Book Encyclopedia. This, 
like the earlier edition, contains useful lists of 
agencies with their addresses and a description of 
their output, as well as a subject index. As long 
as we are as committed to the use of the vertical 
file, this will be a helpful guide to filling it. 


Horses, Horses, Horses 


Five-gaited saddle breds, Palominos, Tennessee 
walking horses, ponies—their selection, care, train- 
ing, breeding, and their use in the field and show 
are the handsome subjects of a handbook for ama- 
teurs, America’s Riding Horses.” Photographs of 
horses and a few drawings illustrate an informal 
text which should make interesting reading for the 
horsey set and all others who love horses. For 
example, “The Welsh pony is often said to be 
almost too spirited for the average child. Mrs 
Drury of Foxhollow Stables, one of Virginia's fore 
most breeders of the Welsh, pooh-poohs this as a 
fallacy.” This should be popular in some public 
libraries. 





QUOTE . .. UNQUOTE 


From the 


LC Information Bulletin 


f December 15, 1958 


™ LIONS AND THE UNICORNS, who roam in 


Bloomsbury, roar approval; on Capitol Hill an 
eagle dips a wing in tribute; from some Elysium, 
Jerome, Patron Saint of Librarians, pronounces 
benediction; the shade of Tony Panizzi grows 
strangely satisfied; Carlyle’s ghost is cured of head- 
ache; literates everywhere rejoice: Frank Chalton 
Francis has been named Director of the British 
Museum. 

In the library world, Mr. Francis is a world figure. 
To his new office he brings the admiration and 
affection of his colleagues everywhere. In varying 
capacities, he has served the Museum for 30 years; 
his professional attainments have been and are out- 
standing; his energies are indefatigable and his 
outlook is at once broad and clear; rarely has one so 
uniquely qualified by nature, faculties, personality, 
predisposition, and rich experience been called upon 
to preside over a great institution. His contributions 
to his science and its literature have been con- 
spicuous and notable. He has been, for example, 
editor of The Library, honorary secretary of the 
Bibliographical Society, lecturer in bibliography at 
University College, London, editor of the Journal 
of Documentation, advisory editor of the Library 
Quarterly, an associate editor of Libri, chairman of 
the Circle of State Librarians, chairman of the 
United Nation's International Committee of Library 
Experts, chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Library Association, chairman of the Council of 
British National Bibliography, chairman of 
Unesco’s Provisional International Committee on 
Bibliography, president of Aslib, chairman of the 
Academic Libraries Section of the International 
Federation of Library Associations, and author of 
several books and many articles. 

He has a genius for abiding friendships, and his 
good humor is unfailing. This new dignity will be 
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borne lightly on his broad shoulders. The prospect 
for progress is bright indeed. The following ex- 
tracts from his presidential address at the 33d 
Annual Conference of Aslib, held at Nottingham on 
September 5, 1958, suggest the man and the course 
he will follow: 

We are all of us in the library business to provide 
services of a highly specialized kind. During m) 
time in the Museum I have felt that, because of the 
peculiar circumstances under which we work in 
that institution, we tend to do what we feel we can 
do, rather than what we would like to do, and I have 
found in the work of the special libraries a stim- 
ulating example of how library services can be de- 
veloped, provided the conditions are right. 
Libraries are not merely repositories where infor- 
mation lies ready for people to find, but are active 
instruments in the development of thought and the 
molding of policy.... What should be clear, and it 
has certainly beer: clear to me and a f 
inspiration, is that the services which libraries 
give are more vital, more positive than had previ- 
ously been realized... . Preservation ... is not our 
sole function, that of making the collections avail- 
able to students is a parallel function which ha 
equal importance. It is my hope that in the 
course of the next few years we shall be able to lay 
the foundation of a new library service which will 
put the British Museum, in the modern world, in 
the place it occupied in the world at the end of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury.... 1 have always felt proud to belong to the 
British Museum. After all it did not gain its repu- 
tation for nothing. I have equally felt that I wanted 
it to play in the modern world the outstanding role 
it played in the nineteenth century, not for self- 
glorification but because | think the country needs it. 


[Davi C. MEARNS} 
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For 
EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


A New Service Center Is Born 


LIBRARIAN in Martins Ferry (Belmont 

County), Ohio, Laurel Krieg, has shared with 
us a detailed account of the beginnings of the 
Eastern Ohio Library Service Center “born October 
1, 1958, at 10:45 A.M. in Cambridge, Ohio.” Dur- 
ing 1957 the Ohio State Library had appointed 
David Griffith, librarian, Steubenville Public Li- 
brary, to plan a processing center, allotting about 
$3,000 to the study. Central and eastern Ohio 
were well prepared—the Ohio Film Circuit had 
been in operation since 1950. [Every successful 
cooperative venture makes the next one easier! 
GKS} 

By the summer of 1958 library boards were sign- 
ing contracts. Each library was represented by the 
librarian and these met October 1. Ten libraries 
had signed by that time and several more were 
interested in the service. It was decided that those 
who joined after January 1, 1959, would still sign 
contracts but would not share in the ownership of 
equipment 

The solid groundwork done by Mr. Griffith can 
be judged by the fact that within an hour at that 
first meeting, the group organized formally and 
elected a board of six directors. Then the directors 
organized, rented quarters (an abandoned theater in 
Barnesville), interviewed and employed a librarian, 
and adjourned for lunch. 

Mary Eckford, director of the center, formerly of 
of the Lima, Ohio, Public Library, and recently 
returned from Army library service in Toyko, is 
reported to combine “enthusiasm and vision with 
dust, sweat, and ink librarianship.” Awaiting the 
completion of the theater-into-library remodeling, 
Mrs. Eckford held office in her kitchen. Though 
member libraries understood that the center would 
not begin operation for several months, one member 
sent a book order with his contract—several pages 
of very rare books, including two Gutenberg Bibles, 
adding a footnote: 

I suppose you wonder why two Gutenberg Bibles 
One is for circulation. 


Each member library is to pay 75c per volume 
for processing, including plastic covers, and pledges 
4/, of its annual book budget to be placed with the 
center. Delivery is to be weekly by station wagon. 
It is estimated that 40,000 books must be processed 
to meet costs. Federal funds bought the equipment 
and will operate the office for eight months. From 
then on the book payments must carry the costs, 
eventually pay check $2,000 of the initial cost to 
the state library and put aside $1,000 annually 
fon equipment replacement. Contracts have been 
checked with the attorney general and the state 
retirement board. Besides the librarian, two clerks 
and a driver will be employed, with another cata- 
loger later, no doubt. Work will be done from 

* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama 
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Library of Congress proof sheets. A multilith 
machine, two styles of Zerox, and a precision paper 
cutter to cut catalog cards from sheets are part of 
the equipment. 

The name, Service Center, will allow for further 
development of functions when the time comes 
Ideas are already being proposed for such activities 
as cooperative publicity, printing of forms, reference 
center, business information, etc. 

We wish the Eastern Ohio L.S.C. well and trust 
that eventually all libraries within the area will 
join. “Going it alone” when modern procedures 
point to the use of automation is costly business 
from the standpoint of service to borrowers, even 
if the charge is 75c per volume for processing. A 
systematic book exchange in the area would help 
small libraries increase the number of processed 


books available 


Better Service Assured 


The New York State Library is now giving tele- 
type reference service through the Regional Library 
Service Center in Watertown. Local libraries will 
be able to telephone their requests to the center, 
have them relayed to the state library, and receive 
a reply within a few hours. Two classes of service 
will be available—requests for specific titles, and 
subject or informational requests. 

The fine work done through the service center 
since 1948 bore visible fruit last fall when all 53 
chartered public libraries in Jefferson, Lewis, and 
St. Lawrence counties established a cooperative 
library system in the three counties. Until then the 
center had served individual libraries unrelated to 
each other. Forming the North Country Library 
System will bring mutual benefits to existing librar 
ies and better service to unserved areas 


Telling Publicity 


The Osage-Pawnee Multi-County Library book 
mobile advertises its reference service in rhyme 
How can you mend your ailing Ford? 
How can you grow a fancy gourd 
Y M need 
W hat ul 


me biueprints tor the house 
exterminate a mouses 


ASK THE LIBRARY! 


Martha Heller and staff also keep their Osage 
Pawnee readers in-the-know by brief monthly re 
ports in popular style. At the close of the first six 
months of the demonstration, a longer report was 
prepared and presented to the governing bodies 
Good for historical records, too 

e's institutional advertisement, “Johnny 

tter Learn to Read” ( Nov. 6, 1958) is being 

to excellent advantage by the Texas State 

Library. Newsweek gave permission to reproduce 

the advertisement. The reverse side carries a text 
written by a 


state library staff member entitled 
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“And Johnny Can Learn to Read Better,” plus a 
picture of a T.S.L. bookmobile. The sheet is being 
sent to schools for distribution in the bookmobile 
demonstration areas, together with bookmobile 
schedules. 


Accession Records and Inventories 


What is the current trend regarding accession 
records and inventories in county and regional pub- 
lic libraries? asks one of our readers. The shelflist 
card has become the central record generally. Line- 
by-line accession records are seen very rarely and 
when we do see them, we urge that they be stopped 
pronto. Consecutive numbering has been replaced 
by single copy numbers attached to a single title, 
i.e., Ivanhoe c.14,15. The Wayne County Library 
has even dispensed with those, assigning arbitrary 
numbers only. Write to Walter H. Kaiser, Wayne 
County Library, Detroit, Mich., if seriously inter- 
ested. Inventories have fallen by the wayside due 
to lack of staff and a better use of staff time. At 
our present rate of pay, inventories are generally 
too expensive. Where they must be taken occasion- 
ally, they are taken from the shelflist card, colored 
pencil checks denoting the various years — red, 
1950; blue, 1955; etc. 


WRITER'S MARKET 


HELPS 
PEOPLE 
SELL 


what they write 


Every good library has one or more copies of 
THE WRITER’s MARKET because it is authentic, 
official and needed by citizens of every grow- 
ing community. Contains the name, address 
and rate of payment of 3,000 markets for 
writers: plays, poems, stories, books, T.V., 
radio, jokes, syndicates, crosswords, articles— 
3,000 buying markets. It’s endorsed by big- 
mame writers such as Fannie Hurst, Erskine 
Caldwell, and Faith Baldwin, who say WRITER'S 
MARKET ranks with the dictionary and type- 
writer as a writer’s basic tool. 450 pages. Cloth 
bound WrITER’s MARKET sells for $4.50, paper 
bound $3.50. Do you have the 1958 edition? 
1/3 off for 2 copies; 40% off, 3 copies or more. 
Order direct from 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Room 904C 
22 East 12th St., 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 
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"Miss Harrison, order two more of t 
on juvenile delinquency. 


s 6 
LIBRARIAN 


Romance was always near her fingertips, 

And foreign, far-off places were like home 
Algiers she knew, Cathay, and Caesar's Rome 
Wherever caravans had reached, or ships. 


A flying carpet was as fast as plane 

And more accessible for her own use 

Stout men-at-arms corrected all abuse. 

And never were a damsel’s plaints in vain. 


Friends seldom called, but she would often dine 

By candlelight with courtesan or sage, 

And cavaliers who lent a courtly touch 

Whenever they would pledge her in rare wine 

Men said retirement straitened her old age, 

Not knowing none of them possessed so much 

ROBERT AVRETT in the 

New York Herald Tribune 








A caricature “private eye’—complete with mag- 
nifying glass and magnified eye—highlighted a dis 
play titled KEEP YOUR EYE ON THESE at the Ran 
dolph Branch of the Memphis, *Tenn., Public Li- 
brary. Display was against a white background 
with a green strip crossing the upper portion. 
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LIBRARIES ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 


—s INDIANA School Library Newsletter for 
December 1958 lists 18 ways in which teach- 
ers can best stimulate children to read for pleasure 
Since reading guidance is not a one-man job (the 
librarian’s, that is), this area should have frequent 
faculty discussion and, whenever possible, parents 
should have an opportunity for participation. Here 
are a few of the suggestions listed in the News- 
letter: 

Make regular class visits to the school library 
and field trips to the public library. Allow ample 
time for browsing and selecting books. (To this I 
would add: allow frequent opportunities for chil- 
dren to come to the library individually or in small 
groups. This en -_ the librarian to have a closer 
association with each child.) 

Take some time for the boys 
the books they have read. 

Have the children write be ok reviews or book 
news for the school paper or the local neu Spaper, 
tt possible. 

Learn the spe cial interests of 
him books on these subjec 

Use many materials with 
Encourage children to read wide ly mn €at h sub rect 

Keep a record of each pupil’ reading a card 
record will suffice, but book trees, serapl ks, 
charts, etc., are more 
should check the child's reading frequently and 
sit e guidance when it needed. Many gifted 

ildren will read far belou their abilities unless 
ouided dificult m ] 

Wi he never you ‘peak of ind reading, da 
happy way that children will knou 
real plea ure 


} 7 
and Riris to discuss 


hild and give 


C€ach ¢ 


, P , 
each unit of work 


ry , 
nieresting The teacher 


SO im SHEP a 


that books give 


To the suggestions listed in the Newsletter I 
might add: Do not let the stimulative methods 
become so intricate that they encroach on the child's 
reading time and claim his attention rye the books 
themselves. They should be instead an attractive 
road to reading. I feel that such techniques as 
plays, puppet shows, extensive copying of book 
illustrations, too elaborate reading records, and 
written book reports not only usurp re ading time 
but also discourage some children from finding out 
how much fun books really are 


Comic Books Rear Their Heads 


The other evening just as I was about to shut off 
my TV after the late news, I was arrested by a 
program on the effects of comic books. It was dis- 
turbing, as always, with its report and vivid drama- 
tization of the impact that this lurid mass “‘litera- 
ture” can have on childhood and juvenile delin- 
quency. Because it was some time since I had had 
any evidence of extensive comic book reading 
among my children, I took the opportunity of 
questioning a sixth grade the next day on their 

School and Children’s Librarians are 


ideas and items for this page to Mrs 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas 


invited 
McGuire 
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Editor 


feelings in this matter. Here are some of the things 
they had to tell me. 

Out of 25 children, 20 reported that they did 
read comic books; 4 did not; one boy said that he 
bought them for his mother: she works in a doctor's 
office and needs them for the young patients! The 
children spent a range of from 20c to $1.60 per 
week on comic books and owned anywhere from 
0 to “3 boxes under the bed.” Access was most 
frequently through trading or by “free reading” 
over a soda in the local drug store. I was relieved 
to find that the most popular titles were “Chip and 
Dale,” ‘Dennis, the Menace,” “Archie,” “Super 
Man,” Walt Disney characters, and “‘Little 
Lulu.” The children seemed to prefer humor, love 
and espionage to crime and horror. My last ques 
tion was in reference to parental controls and bans 
Such admonitions were reported as, Don’t—a waste 
of money; Must only buy out of my own money 
Not more than one a week; Must not clutter up 
them or they will be ri pped in half 
etc. The most frequent ban was, No horrors. Here 
are two interesting comments: My Grandmother 
elects five a week for me to read; and Dad 

with his money. If I'm stupid 
nough to buy I must use my own money. 

This report on one class is not very conclusive, 
but it is not too discouraging either, is it? I was 
interested in the evidence of parental control and 
happy about the children’s healthy, take-it-or-leave- 
it attitude / 


classics, 


; 


the house with 


can't buy them 


ipem, 


These children are constant readers of 
good books in our library and I believe this daily 
exposure 1s leaving its matk 


National Defense Act of 1958 


Eleanor Ahlers, executive secretary of AASL 
ALA headquarters, has prepared an excellent sum 
mary of the implications of the National Defense 
Act for school libraries. If you nave not received 
this information, together with directives for your 
responsibility in this important matter, from your 
state supervisor, I suggest that you write to Miss 
Ahlers at 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIl., and 
secure a copy of her cars aged You as school librar- 
ians have the opportunity to build up collections 
of printed and a-v mabetate | in the areas of science 
mathematics, modern languages, and guidance 
through provisions within the act 


The Principal Can Help, Too! 


How many times have I said, A school library : 


nly a g d a the sche al 
I had occasion to — of this the other day be 
cause, down at the far end of the library, sat my 
own principal busily writing. (He often comes to 
the library to work in order ‘> escape noise and 
interruption.) This time it was library business. He 
was compiling a list of foreign airlines to whom 
he was writing for posters and other free illustra- 
tive materials to augment our files in the area of 
foreign countries! 


pri incipal makes 
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Displays for the Month 


TAKE A LOOK AT YOURSELF was the admonition 
of a display at Milton College Library, Milton, 
Wis., which featured an eye-catching mirror, hung 
by a piece of strong cord fastened to the back of a 
three-panel display screen. Book jackets were on 
the theme of self-improvement. The display was 
originated and carried out by a sophomore library 
student assistant. 


A telephone dial made of gray poster paper and 
set with such dial numbers as Drums Along the 
Mohawk; Two Years Before the Mast; Good-Bye, 
My Lady, and other outstanding titles had for its 
own number that of the Myrtle Creek, Ore., High 
School Library, thus indicating the connection with 
these unforgettable numbers. Dial numbers were 
cut from jackets of titles stressed. Poster paper and 
string constituted the telephone poles and wire. 


LEFT: 


Hearts of different sizes were used to make the 
heads, hats, arms, and bodies of the heart boy and 
girl used in a February display at the Canandaigua 
N.Y., Primary School. Eyes, noses, and mouths also 
were made of tiny hearts. Book jackets provided 
the boy's trousers and the girl's skirt. Book jackets 
with red titles were cut into heart shapes and 
mounted on larger red hearts. The fact that there 
were some words missing from the titles was found 
to increase interest. 

s 6 


This display at Haywood County High School, 
Brownsville, Tenn., was used at the beginning of 
the school year to introduce students to library 
facilities and encourage greater use of the library 
Line drawings illustrated card catalog and vertical 
file; covers called attention to magazines and ref- 
erence books. Commercial letters spelled out the 
caption, HELP YOURSELF TO GOOD GRADES. 


An 18” x 24” cut-out, of heavy poster board, 
done in bright poster paints, provided the illustra- 
tion for THEY WENT THAT-A-WAY, a display of 
Western book jackets at Everett, Wash., High 
School Library. 

s 8 
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A BROTHERHOOD WEEK mobile 
High School by crisscrossing two 
attaching a third at the bottom of 


Ashland, Wis., 


coat hangers and 


was created at 


them. Mystic tape was used to hold the hangers 
together, and snap clothespins were utilized to 
attach the book jackets to the mobile. 


| 
L 


R 


“fill the 
bill” 


The larger photograph 
shows an advertisement 
which inspired this bulletin 
board at Northwestern Col- 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
headed JUST THE BOOKS 
TO FILL THE BILL. The 
pelican was of white crepe 
paper, cotton stuffed, out- 
lined in yellow and orange 
stitching, and had a bill of 
light-weight orange tag 
board trimmed with yellow 
construction paper. Legs 
were of orange tag 
board. Eye was orange with 
yellow crepe paper lashes 
Hat pins were used to 
fasten the pelican against a 
royal blue crepe paper back- 
ground 


lege, 


also 


RA 
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YOUR DISPLAYS WILL 
COME ALIVE WITH 
MITTEN LETTERS! 


Trad« 


Trad 3 
Trade Winds 
STELE Wii d . 
ade - Wi al ds 


Winds 


ve 


Winds 


“Trade Winds” shown above is one of our many 
new Designer Series of Alphabets. It captures a 
mood of far away places and will be ideal for dis- 
plays about travel, romance and adventure books. 
Simple to use . .. every sign comes out perfect and 
they can be used to solve your display problems 
throughout the year. 


Send for your Free Sampler Kit today! 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 W. 60th St., N. Y. 23, N. Y.— or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, Calif. 


Dear Mrs. Mitten: 

Please send me Free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters— 
also complete data and prices on low budget Display-Sign 
Master Kit for “Trade Winds” letters. 


My Name 
Address 
City 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





hen EDITOR of the Chicago Tribune's “Maga- 
zine of Books,” Frederic Babcock, sent us this 
editorial from the Tribune of June 10, 1958 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY 
Poetry 


nagazine devotes the leading 
current issue to Stanley Kunitz, wh 
Poems 1928-1958" appeared this year 
[6y David Wagoner] begins, “One 
depressing literary curiositi¢ 
decades has been the né elect 
poetry.” Earlier, Paul Engle in our 
ot Books had observed, "Stanley Kuni 
the least known of all the many and 
talents in the United States.” 

There is a further 
curiosity. A 
H. W’. Wilson 
the standard reference works 
of letters. These are “Living Author 
Today and Yesterday,” and “Twentieth 
Authors,” which has a fat supple ment 
umes, published over a consideral 
years, much information not readily 
elsewhere. They record in detail the per 
literary careers of many mere 
Ameica’s literary squad. And n 
entry about Stanley — 

A natural inference ould be that Kunitz cer- 
tainly is little known, os at he probably is deservedly 
neglected. If Kunitz is that good, why doesn't he 
rate a line in at least one of those directories of 
distinguished and not so distinguished 

Answer: The itle page of ea b of th é 
carries the name or pseudonym of Stanley 
as editor or co-editor. At the age of 22 he 
work for the H. W. Wils company. As the 
modest editor of the dominating re 
contemporary literature, he has « 
own obscurity 


titerary 
series of book blis he by the 


curt 
company of ! ' "ork n stitute 
rary men 


"Auth 


on contemp 


give 


water Carriers 


author 
works 
Kunitz 


went to 


ference be 


nivibuled to pi 


{Eprror’s Note: Stanley Kunitz has not been 
completely neglected by The Wilson Company, 
however. His biography appears in the 1943 Cur- 
rent Biography yearbook. } 


Coming Reference Shelf Titles 


If you have not yet seen the list, these are the 
titles of the books being planned for the REFER- 
ENCE SHELF during 1959: 

“The Two Germanies”’ 

“The Independent Federal Agencies 

“Canada” 

“Representative American Speeches 1957-1958" 

The NUEA High School Debate Topic for 1958- 

1959 
One title still to be chosen. 


Six titles are published each year and each book 
contains about 200 pages. REFERENCE SHELF 
titles are skillfully edited reprints of articles and 
speeches by outstanding authorities—journalists, 
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scholars, government officials, etc——dealing with 
the background and the pros-and-cons of vital topics 
of the day. 

Books are sent to subscribers as soon as pub 
lished, usually once every two months. The 
REFERENCE SHELF is now in its 3ist year of 
publication. It is widely used by high school and 
college students, teachers, debaters, and adult 
discussion groups. 


Reference Shelf Reprint 


In response to popular demand from both li 
brarians and library schools The Wilson Company 
has just reprinted a 1954 Reference Shelf title which 
has been out of print for several years: THE CEN- 
SORSHIP OF BOOKS, edited by the late Walter 
M. Daniels. The problem of censorship is a peren- 
nial one and while there may be some shifts in 
emphasis from time to time, the principles involved 
remain unchanged. They are clearly presented in 
this compilation and illustrated with 
which range from the First Amendment to the 
Constitution and a long extract from John Stuart 
Mill's classic On Liberty to Lester Asheim’s notable 
address on book selection vs. censorship 


selections 


New Indexer 


Stella Keenan of Wigan, Lancashire, England 
has accepted a post as indexer on APPLIED SCI 
ENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX. Miss Keenan, 
who is an associate of the British Library Associa 
tion, received her library training at the College of 
Commerce library school in Liverpool. Her work 
at the Liverpool Reference Library, and later at the 

Faculty of Science Libraries of Liverpool University, 
was followed by three and a half years as librarian 
of the Zinc Development Association in London 
Miss Keenan's work also has included abstracting 
material for Library Science Abstracts. In addition 
to studies at Wigan Commercial College, she has 
studied literature and general science respectively at 
the City Literary Institute and Goldsmiths College 
both in London. For two years, she directed a Lon- 
don dramatic society, the Thameside Players. Her 
article on books for teachers of drama in schools 
appeared in the autumn 1958 number of the British 
journal, Education. Before joining The Wilson 
Company on December 1, she attended the Inter- 
national Conference on Scientific Information in 
Washington, D.C. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


Mentioned in the Lighthouse 

CENSORSHIP OF Books. Walter M 
Daniels, ed. Reference Shelf Series vol 
26. no. 5. $2 


THE 
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Essay and General Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and 
General Literature Index, published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company. To be supplemented by neu 
titles each month. 


Colum- 
Institute 


Literature and Belief. 
1958 (English 


ABRAMS, M. H. ed. 
bia University Press 
essays, 1957) 

Bascock, C. M. Ideas in Process. 

GIEDION, SIGFRIED. Architecture, 
Harvard University Press 1959 $4 

GREEN, PAUL. Drama and the Weather. 
1958 $3 

LosHE, L. D. Early American 
Ungar Pub. Co. 1958 $3 

MacKINNON, D. M. Study in 
Macmillan, 1957 

MATHEWSON, R. W. Positive: Hero in Russian 
Literature. Columbia University Press 1958 $6 

Morison, E. E. American Style. Harper 1958 $5 

NEWMAN, ERNEST. More Essays from the World 

f Music. Coward-McCann 1958 $5 

NIEBUHR, REINHOLD. Love and Justice, ed. by 
D. B. Robertson. Westminster Press 1957 $6 

SHAPIRO, CHARLES ed. Twelve Original Essays on 
Great American Novels. Wayne State Univer- 
sity Press 1958 $5 

VAN NOSTRAND, A. D Literary Criticism n 
America. Liberal Arts Press 1957 $4 emeaion an 
Heritage series, no, 16) 


Harper 1958 $4 
You and Me. 


French 


Novel, 1789-1830. 


Ethical Theor ) 


Visitors ° 

Recent Wilson Company visitors have included: 

Vivian-Sue Hall, librarian, Perrot Memorial Li- 
brary, Old Greenwich, Conn., with 10 staff mem- 
bers. ; 

Dr. James Van Luik of Columbia University 
School of Library Service, with 29 students. 

Elizabeth Quier, professor, Pratt Institute Library 
School, and 29 students. 





@ 1958 Edition NOW Ready 
OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


by Wilma Bennett 
Alphabetical fields-of-work headings 
references (501) and Supplementary Headings (58). 
Use on ANY SIZE folders. List of headings. Bibliog- 
raphy. — listing headings by school subject. 
829 gummed labels. $10. postpaid 
2823 Gage Avenue, 


Sterling Powers Publishing Co. Huntington Park 2, Calif. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, etc. . . ). Want lists invited. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


(270) and cross 











ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in charge of 
Co. Bookmobile. B.L.S. Salary $4200. 40 
hr. week. 12 day sick leave. 2 wks. vacation. 
Social Security. Apply Miss Elizabeth Ogan. 
Librarian Branch Co. Library, Coldwater, 
Mich. 





BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for estab- 
lished county service in Midwest agricultural 
county of 30,000. Headquarters at Circleville, 
pop. 11,000, 30 minutes from Columbus. Cul- 
tural and e ducational advantages of the capi- 
tal city and the benefits of small town life. 
Living conditions pleasant and costs com- 
paratively low. Library school graduate, 
salary up to $4,000 rate per year depending 
on qualifications. 3-weeks’ vacation, sick 
leave, retirement plan. New modern book- 
mobile with staff of three. Excellent oppor- 
tunity to gain experience and develop admin- 
istrative ability. No cataloging. Write Mrs. 
Enid Denham, Librarian. Pickaway County 
District Public Library, Circleville, Ohio. 





BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for multi- 
county demonstration in Texas under LSA. 
Qualifications: L. S. degree required; experi- 
ence Sick leave, optional hospitalization, 
vacation at end of demonstration year, social 
security, retirement. Demonstration begins 
February 1, 1959. Salary $4,500. Write to 
W. B. Harwell, State Librarian, Austin, Texas 


state 





CATALOGER REQUIRED. 
must be graduates of an accredited library 
school with B.A. and B.L.S. degrees. Modern 
new library building just erected in growing 
community of 30,000 people adjoining the City 
of Winnipeg. Starting salary of $3,600.00 per 
annum. Present ceiling for position is $4,800.00 
Two annual increments of $300.00 following six 
months probationary period; then two annual 
increments of $240.00; final increment is $120.00 
in 1963 when maximum of $4,800.00 is reached 
Salary under constant review by the 
Board plan, sick leave benefits, and 
annual vacation of two weeks. Position avail 
able immediately. Apply in writing enclosing < 
recent snapshot to Mr. John S. Russell, Li 
brarian, St. James Public Library, Portage 
Avenue & Wallace Road, St. James, Manitoba, 
Canada 


Applicants 


= 
scales 


Pension 





CATALOGER to be in charge of processing 
books for bookmobiles. 


assistants. Position 


Supervision of three 
January 1, 
Apply to 


Augusta, 


clerical 
1959. 


open 
range $4056-$5096 
Maine State Library, 


Salary 
State Librarian, 


Maine 








THOUGHTS 


Today "Ss PROBLEMS 


AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
Literature since 1935 


indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 


First 24 Volumes 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY — 


7 35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$7.00 a year $13.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 
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CHILDREN’S DEPT. HEAD: with initia- 
tive and enthusiasm (not to mention ability!) 
to continue and enlarge extensive program 
for community (43,000) where new building 
functions as a cultural center. Community 
contacts and group relations essential, cor- 
related with close staff cooperation. Needed: 
able and willing librarian with degree and 
3 years experience, ready to try administra- 
tive wings. Starting salary: $5,075, incre- 
ments to $5,890; 5 day week, city paid insur- 
ance, month's vacation, 9 extra holidays. Ap- 
ply to: Director, Hamtramck Public Li- 
brary, 2360 Caniff, Hamtramck 12, Michigan. 





FAST-GROWING LIBRARY in 
sive industrial community needs 
Librarian. New central library, new branch, 
new bookmobile acquired since 1953. Con- 
genial staff, retirement program, pleasant 
working conditions. Starting salary: $4320. 
L. S. degree required. Send resumé to Neal 
Austin, High Point Public Library, High 
Point, N. C. 


progres- 
Assistant 





Conn. 
to plan expan- 
sion in growing community. Unusual oppor- 
tunity for able and ambitious person. Write 
Box DG, c/o Wilson Bulletin. 


LIBRARIAN, for 


shore; experience and degree, 


public library, 


Library 





OPPORTUNITY for varied experience as 
Junior Children’s Librarian in active library of 
100,000 vols. 35 minutes from New i City. 
Starting salary to $4600. Sth year L. S. degree 
required. 35 hour week, vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement system, social security, health 
plan. Dep't. head is Dutton award winner with 
wide experience. Stimulating county org: aniza- 
tion of school and children’s librarians. Public 
Library, White Plains, N.Y 





POSITION CATALOGING children’s 
books wanted. East Coast or Florida library 
Columbia U. graduate; 12 


Reply 


preferred. years 


exp. some in school libraries. EM 


WLB. 





SEVERAL POSITIONS: Children’s li- 
brarians, subject specialists, branch librarians, 
catalogers, reference librarians for large public 
library. Library science degree; no experience 
required. Entering civil service examination 
consists of qualifications only. Salary $4410 
increasing to $5010. 5 day 37% hour week; 
4 weeks’ he. oe paid sick leave; pension. 
Apply Mrs. Charlotte Shabino, Personnel Office, 


Chicago Public Library, Chicago 2, Illinois. 





SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR in 
library serving capital city of 25,000. Should 
have library training approved college. Prefer 
degree, experience. Salary open. Would be 
directly responsible to city library board. Write 
Mrs. John Willard, Secretary, Library Board, 
Helena, Montana. 





INDEX 


TO ADVERTISERS 


Abingdon Press : 396 and 397 
American Library Association 40! 
American Museum of Natura! History 391 
American Travel Company 40! 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 404 
Britannica Junior 2nd cover 
Bro-Dart Industries 400 and 4th cover 
Christopher Publishing Pawe 390 
Colonial Book Service 447 
Compton & Co., F. E. 408 
Delkote, Inc. .. ; 406 
Demco Library Supplies 388 and 391 
F & W Publishing Co. 442 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. 

Holliston Mills, Inc. 

Library Binding Institute 

Macrae Smith Co. 

Marador Corp. 

Mitten's Display Letters 

Morrow & Co., Inc., William 

Muhlenberg Press 

Pacific Books 

Seven Bookhunters _... 

Standard Wood Products Corp. 

Stechert-Hafner, Inc. ; 

Sterling Powers Publishing ‘Co. 

University Microfilms 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 

Vital Speeches of the Day 

World Book Encyclopedia 

Yale University Press 





SUPERVISOR OF FIELD SERVICES on 
the staff of the Rural Library Service, Texas 
State Library. Exciting and challenging work 
in the development of new library 
through demonstrations under the Library 
Services Act. Two other Supervisors are on 
the staff. Forty-hour week, 18 days sick leave 
and 10 days vacation per year, social security, 
state retirement, optional hospitalization insur 
ance. Travel costs paid by state. Qualifications 
Graduation from an ALA lited library 
school, experience in rural neue extension, a 
knowledge of regional library service, ability to 
plan and conduct work shops. Salary $6,500 
Write W. B. Harwell, State Librarian, Austin, 
Texas. 


systems 





THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


needs professional assistants for work in 
reference, cataloging and circulation. Good 
promotional opportunities in a busy metropolitan 
Library. Salaries range from $4080 to $4560 
for fifth year degree and from $3780 to $4260 
for fourth year degree, depending on e xperience 
Write to W. B. Wood, Assistant Director, St. 
Louis Public Library, 1301 Olive St.. St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 
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AW! The Complete 


* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


is available on microfilm 


From 1789 through 1956 


New libraries, and old ones with 
incomplete reports, can now secure 
all the congressional records right 
from the beginning. Microfilm is ac- 
ceptable and well suited for the stor- 
age and retrieval of such depository 











ANNALS of CONGRESS (Ist to 18th) 
1789-1824 $127.00 





REGISTER of DEBATES in CONGRESS (18th to 25th) 
1824-1837 $100.00 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE (23rd to 42nd) 
1833-1956 $500.00 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (i3rd to 84th) 
1873-1956 $3,972.50 


Write for prices on any sessions you need to make your records complete. 


ai. UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 
M 


313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 








LIBRARY FURNITURE... 
at its Finest! 


ENGINEERED tor etficiency and performance 
DESIGNED tor beauty and conformity 
CONSTRUCTED tor jong life and durability 


4 


60-TRAY CARD CATALOG CABINET 


Made of selected‘ hardwoods in any 


- - ~” al td : ded) othe 1 


standard or custom finish. Supplied with 


flush base (as shown) or tapered leg 


base. No dust catching insets at cornice 


—Densi-wooD* vertical uprights provide 


greatest strength — Interchangeable 


drawers align perfectly. 





C.B.1. TABLE 


A unique method of storing and 
using the Cumulative Book Index 
CBI's are stored on sliding shelves 
to make reference extremely simple 


Shelves at top and back hold bien 
nial editions and other referen 
works. Pictured is 6-volume size 


9-volume size is also available 


q:- 


Write for Catalog of Furniture and Equipment 


tto=- wit INDUSTRIES 


88 E. Alpine Street, Newark jew Je 





